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Just figure this out: 


Last year, on a small egg-farm, 1953 hens 
made for the owners a clear profit of 


$6.41 each 


$6.41 multiplied by 1953 makes—what? over 


= $12,000 a yea 


[ 1905 two men named Corning, father and son, were trying to find a_paying business 
for men in poor health and with small capital. Although they had no experience i 


that line, they decided to raise eggs. They took a few acres at Bound Brook, N. J., and 


began with only thirty hens. Last year these men had 1,953 hens, and made a clea 
profit of over twelve thousand dollars. Next year they expect to have 4,000 hens 
Will they make twice $12,000? 


THE CORNING EGG-BOOK 


(entitled “ $6.41 PER HEN PER YEAR’) tells the whole story of that little egg 
farm, and just HOW the Cornings made their splendid success. It is deeply interest 
ing to every one who wants a safe, paying business, that can be built up with little capi 
tal and without years of training. There is a strong demand in all cities for “near-by 
Selected fancy eggs,” and those who can furnish an unfailing supply, winter and su 

mer, get very high prices. This the Cornings learned to do, and the Corning Egg 
Book describes their methods, as tested and proved by experience. 


The book tells where they find their market, how to keep hens laying regularly i 
winter, when to hatch chicks that are to do their best work in December and Janu 
ary ; how to mix the feed that produces the most eggs; how to prevent losses, etc. | 
tells why they fixed on a certain breed as the best for producing eggs, and how theif 
whole system works to that end. It gives photographic pictures of their plant, an 
plans of their buildings, which can be built in sections, large or small, as needed. The 
Corning Egg-Book is sold in combination with the Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The FARM JOURNAL is the standard paper for every one who lives in or near the country 
or ever has, or ever expects to. A particularly fine poultry department, more valuable than m0 
poultry papers. 33 years old, 650,000 subscribers and more. Goes everywhere. Clean, cleve 
cheerful, amusing, intensely practical.» Cut to fit everybody, young or old, village, suburbs, or rura 
routes. Unlike any other paper and always has been. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, the great New York state paper published at Syracuse 
and full of good reading matter, is always welcomed by the subscriber. Now in its 18th year. It! 
conceded to be one of the best poultry papers published in the United States. Well edited } 
erty authorities on the subject of practical poultry raising. Has a circulation of 45,000 copie 
per month. 


peci ffer For $1.00 (cash, money order or check) we will send postpaid t 
3 al Offe Corning Egg-Book andthe Farm Journal for two years, an 
American Poultry Advocate for two years, all for $1.00 if order is sent at once 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 780 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y 
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Survey of the World 


In the  Ballinger- 
Pinchot _investiga- 
tion, last week, 
James R. Garfield, who preceded Mr. 
Ballinger as Secretary of the Interior, 
and who was Secretary while Mr. Bal- 
linger was Commissioner of the Land 
Office, testified that Ballinger, after 
leaving the Land Office, submitted to 
him, on Séptember 17, 1908, an affidavit 
made by Clarence Cunningham, who 
swore that neither the Guggenheims nor 
any other capitalists outside of his 
group of entrymen had any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the Cunningham 
coal claims in Alaska. But it has been 
shown by the testimony of representa- 
tives of the Guggenheim syndicate that 
this syndicate’s option (still in force) 
on these claims was accepted on Decem- 
ber 7, 1907. The affidavit was dated 
September 4, 1908. It has been pointed 
out that the claims were clear-listed on 
December 26, a few days after the op- 
tion was accepted. The record, Mr. 
Garfield said, showed that the affidavit 
was false. A member of the committee 
remarked that the punishment for ‘per- 
jury ought to be inflicted. Mr. Garfield 
said he differed with Commissioner Bal- 
linger about bills which had been intro- 
duced, providing for an increase of the 
price of the coal lands. He would have 
had the price apply to all lands not pat- 
ented, but Ballinger desired that lands 
already entered. should be excepted. 
This would have permitted the sale of 
the Cunningham lands for $10 an acre. 
Ballinger, in his letter to the President, 
had said that after Glavis’s. protest he 
had conferred with Secretary Garfield 
and had suggested that action on the 
claims be suspended. Mr. Garfield de- 
nied that there had been such a confer- 
ence. It was shown that the two men, 


Testimony Against 
Secretary Ballinger 


who had known each other in college, 
were on terms of friendly intimacy be- 
fore this controversy about coal claims 
and water-power sites. Arthur P. Davis, 
chief engineer of the Reclamation 
Service, was a reluctant witness. Bal- 
linger, as Secretary, he said, had repeat- 
edly directed him to prepare schedules 
for the restoration of the lands with- 
drawn by Garfield, asserting that they 
had been withdrawn in violation of law. 
He had spoken of Garfield's action as if 
it had been a great crime. He had 
asked witness to prepare for the restora- 
tion gradually, in order that it might not 
attract public attention. Ballinger, in 
his letter to the President, said that the 
restorations had been made on _ the 
recommendation of the Reclamation 
Service. Witness said there had been 
no such recommendation; he himself 
had protested against the restorations, 
or a considerable part of them. Bal- 
linger, in a letter to Dr. T. E. Wills, in 
April, 1909 (the letter was read) said 
that the restorations had been made on 
the recommendation of the acting direc- 
tor (the witness) of the Reclamation 
Service. This was not true. E. T. Per- 
kins, a purchasing agent of the Service 
in Chicago, by order of Ballinger deliv- 
ered lectures in the West to advertise 
the reclamation work. Complaint was 
made that in the territory of the Hill 
railroads he commended projects in the 
territory of the Harriman roads, and it 
was found that the Harriman interests 
were paying him $6,000 a year. There- 
fore witness and Director Newell recom- 
mended that Perkins be dismissed. Wit- 
ness was reprimanded for this by Bal- 
linger, who said witness ought not to 
interfere with work done under his 
(Ballinger’s) direction. Witness had 
told Ballinger that the latter’s whole 
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course had been against the interests of 
the Reclamation Service. Because of 
Ballinger’s attitude, all the Service’s en- 
gineers were at one time about to resign, 
but were persuaded by witness to re- 
main. In conclusion Davis said to the 
committee he had not intended to assert 
ot insinuate that Ballinger had inten- 
tionally and consciously done wrong. 


os 
i At the beginning of last 
ein week the Philadelphia 
P police authorities as- 


serted that less than 20,000 workmen 
had obeyed the order for a general 
strike; the union leaders declared that 
the number exceeded 125,000. An at- 
tempt was made in Pittsburgh to cause a 
general strike there and thruout the 
State. Such a movement was favored 
by the president of the Pittsburgh Trades 
Council, who said the question of break- 
ing contracts ought not to be raised in 
time of war. On the 8th, six persons 
were wounded in Philadelphia during 
riotous demonstrations. The manufac- 
turers of hosiery voted to close their 
mills for a week. Many of their 20,000 
employees had quit work. A large asso- 
ciation of business men held a meeting 
to devise means for restoring peace. 
They decided to ask the banks to use 
their influence with the railroad company 
in favor of arbitration, and to urge mer- 
chants to exert influence upon the Coun- 
cils. In a telegram, Seth Low, president 
of the Civic Federation, was asked to 
serve as arbitrator. He replied that the 
Federation could not interfere unless 
both parties should invite it to do so. 
The business men approved a letter ad- 
dressed to President Taft, asking him to 
send to Philadelphia the Commission of 
the Foundation for Industrial Peace and 
expressing a belief that under the influ- 
ence of this Commission the company 
would yield. It is held at Washington 
that intervention is not feasible; the Erd- 
man law provides for mediation and arbi- 
tration only in the case of an interstate 
railroad. On the roth, when a projected 
mass meeting on the baseball grounds 
was prohibited by the authorities, there 
was great disorder. Thousands of angry 
men started for the City Hall. They were 
attacked and dispersed by the police. 
The battle raged for two hours and cov- 
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ered as many miles of Broad strect. 
During the week the company had near- 
ly half its cars in service, but they were 
frequently attacked. Dynamite was ex- 
ploded under one of them, but none of 


the sixteen passengers was hurt. While 
trying to escape from a mob, a motorman 
permitted his car to run over a child. 
Only the mounted police saved him from 
being lynched. At the end of the week it 
was said that a considerable number of 
the idle men were going back to work. 


ad . 
..; Republican leaders realize 
Politics in . ; ies 
New York that their party in New 


York may suffer some in- 
jury on account of the Allds investiga- 
tion, and there has been a movement to 
place control of the party organization 
in the hands of men who stand with 
Governor Hughes. In January last, Mr. 
Allds was elected president pro. tem. of 
the Senate and leader of the Republican 
majority in that body. As he recently 
withdrew from these offices, the Repub- 
lican Senators last week in caucus elect- 
ed his successor. That element in the 
party which is represented by Governor 
Hughes and United States Senator Root 
desired that this successor should be a 
man identified with the Hughes reform 
policies. At the first session of the 
caucus a long telegram sent by Senator 
Root to State Senator Davenport was 
read. The first part of it was as fol- 
lows: 

“The conditions attending the selection of a 
Republican leader in the State Senate seem 
to justify an expression of opinion regarding 
the proposed action as a matter of general 
party policy. After much careful inquiry and 
consideration, I am clearly of the opinion that 
under existing circumstances the selection of 
Senator Hinman is plainly indicated as the 
only course which will present the Republican 
party to the people of the State in the true 
light, will correctly exhibit the real relation of 
the party as a whole to the principles and 
policies for which Governor Hughes stands, 
and will rightly represent the wishes of the 
voters of the party. Any other action would, 
it seems to me, be most unfortunate and in- 
jurious.” 

Senator Root also said this was_ the 
opinion of Governor Hughes. Mr. Hin- 
man was one of the Republicans who 
opposed the selection of Allds and who 
declined to attend the caucus at which 
Allds was chosen. It was to a little 
group of these opponents of Allds that 
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SURVEY OF 


Senator Conger said he knew that Allds 
had taken a bribe, and the charge thus 
made was the basis of the investigation 
now in progress. Senator Root’s advice 
was not relished by certain Republicans 
influential in the organization, who held 
that one who had “bolted his party’s 
caucus” did not deserve to be made the 
party’s leader in the Senate. At the sec- 
ond session of the caucus, on the 11th, 
this advice was not followed. There 
was a long contest, but on the forty- 
ninth ballot Senator George H. Cobb 
was chosen, receiving 17 votes, against 
13 for Hinman, and 3 for Senator 
Davis. Mr. Cobb, in a published state- 
ment, had questioned the propriety of 
Senator Root’s action. Governor Hughes, 
before the election, had issued a state- 
ment expressing his entire agreement 
with Senator Root and saying that this 
was “a critical time for the Republican 
party in the State.” The comment of 
many is that a serious division of the 
party has been made. Senator Allds 
was under cross-examination last week. 
He still asserted that his course con- 
cerning the bill which was killed in 1901 
was determined by the letters of the late 
Thomas C. Platt. There was much in- 
quiry as to his bank accounts. Several 
deposits of $500, $1,000 or $2,000 in 
bills, commonly at or near the end of a 
session of the Legislature, were pointed 
out. Mr. Allds could not remember 
from what sources these sums had come 
and he had no records which would sup- 
ply the information. Among the depos- 
its the history of which he could not 
give was one of $2,000, made a few days 
after the date on which it is alleged by 
Conger that he received the money for 
suppressing the bridge bill. 


a 


Honig Wie Se 
Capitol Frauds M. Shumaker, Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings and Grounds, 
were two of the four men found guilty in 
December, 1908, of conspiracy to defraud 
the State of Pennsylvania in connection 
with the furnishings of the new capitol 
at Harrisburg. The others were William 
L. Mathues, State Treasurer, and John 
H. Sanderson, contractor.. Each’ was 
sentenced to be imprisoned two years 
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and pay a fine of $500. Pending appeal, 
they were released on bail. Mathues 
died soon after his conviction; Sander- 
son died about a year ago. On the 7th 
inst. the judgment of the lower court in 
the cases of Snyder and Shumaker was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, and both of them are now in 
the penitentiary. Each is fifty-eight years 
old. Dr. Snyder had been president of 
the State Senate and a rival of Boies 
Penrose for the seat in the United States 
Senate now held by the latter. Like 
Shumaker, he asserts that he is innocent. 
Retaining his respect for the courts, he 
declares that his conviction was “an aw- 
ful miscarriage of justice.” Shumaker 
has been stricken by palsy. On the 
7th, the Pennsylvania Attorney General 
set out to recover, if possible, the money 
fraudulently taken, by bringing suits in 
equity for a little more than $5,000,000. 
The defendants are as follows: 
Ex-Congressman H. Burd Cassel, President 
of the Pennsylvania Construction Company; E. 
L. Reinhold and E. B. Reinhold, officers of the 
same company; Ex-State Treasurer F. G. 
Harris; Ex-Auditor General E. B. Harden- 
bergh; T. Larry Eyre, formerly Superintend- 
ent of Public Buildings and Grounds; Ex-Au- 
ditor General William P. Snyder; Ex-Super- 
intendent James M. Shumaker; Joseph M. 
Huston, architect of the Capitol (who is soon 
to be tried for conspiracy); the estates of 
Treasurer Mathues and John H. Sanderson; 
various Trust Companies, Surety Companies 
and individuals, sureties in sums exceeding 
$2,000,000 for the State officers named above. 
It is alleged in these suits that Sander- 
son received $5,376,308 for articles 
worth only $1,344,077; that about 
$2,000,000 was paid to Congressman 
Cassel’s company for metallic filing 
cases, when a fair price would not have 
exceeded $750,000; and that the corrupt 
agreement was made in 1902, even be- 
fore the contract for the erection of the 
new Capitol had been awarded. 
& 
In Canada’s House of 
Canada’s Navy Commons, on the toth, 
the Government’s navy 
bill was passed to a second reading by a 
party majority of 41, the vote being 119 
to 78. This action commits the Domin- 
ion to the policy of maintaining a navy 
independent of Great Britain’s. The bill 
provides for the construction of several 
cruisers and destrovers, for a naval col- 
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lege and for two dock yards. In time 
of war the Governor in Council may (not 
“shall”) place the navy at the disposal 
of the British Admiralty. The leader of 
the Opposition, Mr. Borden, moved as 
an amendment that Canada should give 
to the mother country cash enough 
for two Dreadnoughts. This was lost, 
together with Mr. Monk’s amendment 
providing that the question be referred 
to the voters of the Dominion. It was 
said on the Opposition side that the Gov- 
ernment’s project was a step toward 
Canadian independence, also that it 
would not give promptly the aid that 
might be needed. The German peril was 
not overlooked, and a story was pub- 
lished that an emissary from Germany 
was taking notes of the debate and send- 
ing them to the Kaiser. There has 
recently been a notable increase of im- 
migration from Europe. In the first 
week of March nearly 4,000 immigrants 
(for the Northwest) arrived at Halifax. 
Three ministers of the Alberta Gov- 
ernment have resigned, owing to their 
disapproval of a subsidy agreement for 
the construction of a railroad from Ed- 
monton to Fort McMurray, 370 miles, 
by contractors from Kansas City. It is 
asserted that the allowance of $20,000 
per mile, in ten mile sections, will be far 
above the actual cost. 
as 
The failure of the 
revolutionists in Nic- 
aragua appears to be 
complete. It is said that General Cha- 
morro and General Mena returned to 
Rama from their campaign in the West 
with only thirty-five men. Estrada, 
leader of the revolutionary movement, 
has asked our Government to intervene. 
His proposition, which has also been sub- 
mitted to President Madriz at Managua, 
is that an election shall be held (neither 
Madriz nor himself to be eligible for the 
Presidency) ; that the United States shall 
supervise it to insure fairness, and that 
the new Government shall recognize the 
debts incurred by the  revolutionists. 
Unless both factions ask for intervention, 
our Government will do nothing. There 
is no indication that Madriz will ask for 
it. A quarrel between a policeman 
and the American manager of the street 
railway in Bogota, the capital of Colom- 


Nicaragua’s 
Dead Revolution 


bia, on the 8th, was followed by a riot. 
Cars of the railway company (which is 
controlled by residents of New Jersey) 
were wrecked. The manager, M. C. 
Martin, Jr., of New Jersey, was attacked 
on the 9th, when he sought the protec- 
tion of the American Minister. The 
mob stoned the Legation, but after a time 
was dispersed by the police. This inci- 
dent was due, it is said, to the intense 
anti-American sentiment of the people 


os 


The House of Com- 
British Politics mons is now merely a 

field for political maneu- 
vering in preparation for the campaign 
which all recognize as coming soon. 
Premier Asquith has so contrived it as 
to insure that if he is overthrown, this 
Parliament will die with him. In the 
absence of a budget the expenses of 
government have to be provided for by 
continuous borrowing, but instead of 
asking for appropriations for four or six 
months, the Ministry asks for only six 
weeks’ supplies in advance. Therefore, 
if Mr. Balfour should get in he would 
be dependent from the start on the 


House of Commons for rimnning ex- 
penses and would be voted out as soon 
as he applied to the present House for 


supplies. The speakers of the Oppo- 
sition denounce the Government for this 
pclicy, which they claim is costing the 
taxpayers some $10,000 a day in-inter- 
est, and throwing both public and pri- 
vate finances into chaos. They accuse 
the Government of a willingness to take 
advantage of the distress of the country 
for partisan purposes. Why should not 
the Government, they ask, bring in a 
series of resolutions each authorizing 
one of the forms of taxation comprised 
in the budget, and these, or such of 
them as the House of Lords was willing 
to pass, would relieve in large part the 
financial stringency. The Government 
speakers, on the other hand, refuse to 
allow their policy to be dictated by the 
House of Lords. They call attention to 
the fact that ever since 1894 the Govern- 
ment has followed the practice intro- 
duced by Gladstone in 1861, of provid- 
ing for the expenses of Government by 
a single budget. They also question 
whether the passage of a mere resolu- 
tion signifying the intention of the 
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}louse to pass a finance bill in the future 
is sufficient warrant to make the collec- 
tion of taxes legal. The Premier re- 
sents the charge that he is responsible 
for present conditions in the following 
language : 


“I took the opportunity, not by way of men- 
ace, but by way of warning, and speaking with 
full responsibility, to point out the: disastrous 
results, financial and administrative, which 
must ensue if the whole of the financial pro- 
visions for the year were rejected en bloc. 
Other advisers came forward and held very 
different language. They told the House of 
Lords gaily and boldly to reject the Budget, 
and, translating their phraseology into Par- 
liamentary language, to let the consequences 
take care of themselves. The House of Lords 
were unwise enough to follow those counsels. 
They did reject the Budget. They were per- 
fectly reckless of the consequences of their act. 
Again, after that, as I think, most unhappy 
action on their part had been accomplished, | 
took the opportunity, in the last speech which 
I delivered in the last House of Commons, 
once more to point out that a condition of 
financial confusion must be the inevitable re- 
sult, the absolutely inevitable result, unless the 
House of Commons had been willing to ac- 
cept the gracious offer which Lord Lansdowne 
made that if we would take back our Budget, 
on which we had spent six months of Parlia- 
mentary time, and so prune, trim, amend, cur- 
tail and mutilate it that, while it would no 
longer represent the wishes and views of the 
House of Commons, it would represent what 
we conceived to be, in this House at any rate, 
the totally irrelevant prepossessions and prej- 
udices of the House of Lords, then, no doubt, 
the finances of the new year might have been 
arranged. Any Minister in that House of 
Commons who would have ventured to make 
any such proposal would have been defeated 
by a majority of three or four to one. I do 
not believe any Minister would venture to 
make such a proposal in the present House 
of Commons without suffering a similar fate. 
| pointed out then what was obviously true, 
that unless we were prepared to take that 
wholly untenable course financial confusion 
must result from the action of the House of 
Lords. Have my predictions been verified or 
not? They were derided. I was pointed to 
as an ignoramus who did not know what he 
was talking about—a false prophet. 

“I am not going to be a party—and the pres- 
ent Government are not going to be a party— 
to departing from what has been regarded as 
the fundamental principle of our financial sys- 
tem for the last forty years. We regard the 
Budget taxes imposed, not as a number of iso- 
lated things which you can dissect and sep- 
arate one from the other, and which you can 
treat as they used to be treated in the old 
days—each subject a separate enactment re- 
quiring the assent of both Hauses of Parlia- 
nent, but, following the footsteps of Mr. 
Gladstone and of his successors, we treat the 
budget of the year as one thing. 
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- The Senate commis- 
French Political sion, headed by ex- 

Scandals Premier Combes, ap- 
pointed to investigate the administrators 
oi the property of the churches, monas- 
teries, convents and schools expropriated 
by the State, report the discovery of an 
appalling amount of corruption and in- 
efficiency. As a consequence of this ex- 
posure, many arrests have been made of 
persons connected with the settlement of 
these affairs. Among them was M. 
Duez, who on his arrest confessed that 
the shortage of his accounts would 
amount to about a million dollars, which 
he had lost in speculation on the stock 
exchange. From further investigation 
of his papers it is believed that the total 
defalcation may amount to twice that. 
M. Duez had been appointed by the 
Government official receiver for thirteen 
of the congregations, or ecclesiastical 
organizations, which have forfeited their 
property according to the law of Igol. 
Most important of the congregations of 
which he had charge was that of the 
Christian Brothers, which had _ 1,600 
schools in France. M. Pellegrin, who 
succeeded Duez as liquidator, reported a 
shortage of $400,000 in the accounts of 
Stanislas College alone. Among the 
papers of Duez were found receipts 
from about 150 persons whom he had 
subsidized. The names are in cipher 
and the code has not been discovered, 
but it is presumed that, as in the case of 
the Panama scandal, many prominent 
journalists and politicians are involved. 
Martin Gauthier, who was private secre- 
tary of Duez, on a salary of $40 a 
month, had rivaled his employer in fast 
living, spending several hundred thou- 
sand dollars in a few years on women 
and automobiles. Associated with Duez 
and Gauthier was M. Coutot, a genealo- 
gist, who secured a handsome fortune 
by hunting up the descendants of those 
who had given endowments to the 
Church and inducing them to file claims 
with the Government thru him for the 
recovery of these funds. The complica- 
tion of the affairs of the congregations 
and in the immense number of suits 
originating in the settlement of these 
estates furnished rich fees for the law- 
yers and Government officials and gave 
unlimited opportunity for collusion and 
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graft. The matter was brought up in 
the Chamber of Deputies by M. Jaurés, 
the Socialist leader, who made it the 
basis of a bitter attack upon the Govern- 
ment. He declared that it was amazing 
that such a man as Duez, who had 
already shown a shortage in his accounts 
te the amount of $100,000, should be 
given a responsible position, and he 
demanded also the arrest of M. Le- 
couturier, a brother-in-law of Bunau- 
Varilla, proprietor of the Matin, on 
the ground that he had sold the 
right to manufacture liquor hitherto 
made by the Chartreuse Fathers for 
$10,000, when another company had 
offered $1,000,000 for it. From the con- 
servative side of the Chamber M. Berry 
also attacked the Government. He said 
that “M. Duez being charged by the 
Government to sell the property of the 
Church could hardly be blamed for tak- 
ing part of the booty himself.” Premier 
Briand in reply admitted that the ac- 
counts were in many cases in inextric- 
able confusion, but this was due to the 
failure of the law to provide for the effi- 
cient handling of such complicated 
affairs. 


It had undoubtedly been a mis- 
take to put so many cases in the hands 


of a single individual. He protested, 
however, that the Government had done 
its duty in exposing the scandal even 
upon the eve of an election and declared 
that he had nothing to conceal, and that 
every document should be made public. 
The Clerical and Royalist members 
have now, however, the best of material 
i: support of the charges they have been 
inaking against the administration of the 
republic for its inefficiency and corrup- 
tion. Another weapon for the opposi- 
tion is the letter which Maitre Labori 
has given to the public in refusing an- 
other nomination to the Chamber, for 
M. Labori has been a stalwart Repub- 
lican and became prominent thru his de- 
fense of Dreyfus: 


“Four years in Parliament have convinced 
me that men of good purposes and of sound 
thought merely lose their time there. Par- 
liamentary business is dispatched in contempt 
of rule, without order and often in insincer- 
ity. Deputies are subservient to the Ministers 
of whom, in fact, they stand in constant need 
to assure justice to their constituents—justice 
which, in the present state of the air of po- 
litical morals, has become a matter of favor.” 


The Government has fixed upon April 
24 as the date for the next elections, and 
May 8 for the second balloting. 
& 

Ex-President Roosevelt, 
returning from his year's 
hunting trip in North 
Africa, arrived at Khartum, Egyptian 
Sudan, on March 14. Representatives of 
American newspapers chartered steam- 
ers and in rival boats raced up the Nile 
in order to meet him, sending back the 
first dispatches from Renk. Mr. Roose- 
velt at the start made it plain that he 
would not express any opinion on public 
questions and should refuse to accept any 
receptions in Europe and America hay- 
ing a political character, the following 
being the only statement he would give 
out for publication: 

“T have nothing to say and will have noth- 
ing to say on American or foreign political 
questions or any phase cr incident thereof. | 
will give no interviews, and anything purport- 
ing to be in the nature of an interview with 
me can be accepted as false as soon as it ap- 

This applies to our entire stay in Eu- 


Roosevelt at 
Khartum 


The newspaper correspondents report 
that Mr. Roosevelt and Kermit are in ex- 
cellent health and enthusiastic over the 
success of their hunting trip, both from 
the personal and scientific standpoint. 
Thirteen thousand specimens of African 
animals were obtained, some of them 
rare and even representing new species. 
These will go to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Part of his articles on African 
hunting have been published in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine and he has completed 
his book. He took great interest in what 
was told him of political affairs and 
other events of the year in America, but 
declined to give his own views. He con- 
fest that he had been strongly tempted to 
send a congratulatory message to Dr. 
Cook when he heard of the report of his 
discovery of the North Pole, but was 
glad he did not take such hasty action 
Mrs. Roosevelt and Miss Ethel Roosevelt 
awaited him at Khartum, where he was 
given an official reception by the repre- 
sentatives of the British Government in 
Egypt. Visits will be paid to the Memo- 
rial College founded in honor of Gordon. 
who was killed at Khartum, and to the 
battlefield of Omdurman, across the river. 
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The trial of Nicho- 
las Tchaykovsky 
and Madame 
Breshkovskaya for criminal revolution- 
ary activity and complicity in plots 
against the life of the Czar was brief, and 
the prisoners received unexpectedly 
lenient treatment. Tchaykovsky was ac- 
quitted and Madame Breshkovskaya sen- 
tenced to exile in Siberia, but 


The Trial of Russian 
Revolutionists 
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tified in his behalf. Tchaykovsky has 
been called the “Father of the Russian 
Revolution” because he started as early 
as 1870 the organizations which have 
carried on ever since the movement 
against the Government. Being forced 
to leave Russia in 1875, he went to Kan- 
sas as a member of a communistic col- 
ony. This was a failure, and his experi- 





not at hard labor. Both are 
well known in this country and 
it is probable that the active 
interest manifested in their 
welfare by the Friends of Rus- 
sian Freedom in America had 
much to do with the conduct 
of the trial and its result. 
During the past two years, 
while Tchaykovsky had been 
imprisoned in the fortress at 
St. Petersburg, efforts had 
been made by many influential 
personages in America to have 
him brought to a speedy trial 
and in open court. Last fall a 
petition to this effect, signed 
by many prominent educators, 
statesmen and literary men, 
was presented to Premier 
Stolypin, and a cablegram was 
sent last month. The Premier, 
however, refused to permit the 
public to enter the courtroom 
for fear of a demonstration. 
The chief evidence brought 
against Tchaykovsky was his 
prominence in connection with 
movements for the overthrow 
of the autocracy thruout his 
long life, and more specifically 














his return to Russia under a 
false passport in 1907. The 
principal witness for the state 
was a convict sentenced for 
murder and brigandage, who was 
brought into the courtroom in chains 
aml testified to Tchaykovsky’s recent 
participation in revolutionary conspir- 
acies. Tchaykovsky pleaded not guilty 
and witnesses brought from England 
testified that he had been sent to 
Russia by them as a chemist for the 
purchase of manganese. Evidence was 
also introduced to show that his mis- 
sion in America was merely for the col- 
lection of funds for the relief of Siberian 
exiles. Madame Breshkovskaya also tes- 


KATHERINE BRESHKOVSKAYA, 


Now condemned to Siberia as a revolutionist. 


ence in a Shaker colony was no more 
satisfactory. He is about seventy years 
old and has spent some ten years in Rus- 
sian prisons. Madame Katherine Bresh- 
kovskaya admitted at the trial that she 
was a social revolutionist, but denied 
many of the allegations of the indict- 
ment. The prosecution withdrew the 
charge of conspiracy against the life of 
the Czar and she was therefore not sen- 
tenced to hard labor. An article by 
Madame Breshkovskaya was published 
in THE INDEPENDENT, April 16, 1908, 








A Bond Issue the Vital Question 


in Conservation 
BY GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN 


U. S. Senator FROM OREGON. 


fact, but there is that in public 

sentiment still which, until it is 
eradicated, will prevent any material 
progress along the lines of national con- 
servation and the creation and restora- 
tion of great internal waterways so 
enthusiastically advocated now thruout 
the country. 

We have at last become thoroly awake 
to the dangers of past policies—late, it 
is true, but not too late to save some- 
thing from the devastation we were 
bringing upon ourselves. We realize 
that, from the earliest days of the repub- 
lic, public lands, agricultural and min- 
eral, and public water supplies, on the 
earth and under the earth, and all the 
resources of the sea and land have been 
given away with a most wanton and 
reckless prodigality until much which is 
most valuable and essential to national 
strength has passed into corporate own- 
ership; that we have been literally fund- 
ing, founding and creating trusts, mo- 
nopolies, and tremendous combinations 
of personal power by our lavish gener- 
osity. 

We realize, at last, that magnificent 
resources which should have remained 
under Government control for the use 
and enjoyment of the whole people have 
been dissipated by uneconomical admin- 
istration and short-sighted policies, to 
the enrichment of a few who were wise 
enough to take advantage of the laxness 
of our laws and to the impoverishment 
of all the rest. We know that the for- 
ests of the country, on the mountains 
and at the headwaters of many of our 
streams, as well as in the valleys, have 
been denuded till the date can easily be 
fixed when, if past conditions continue, 
there must inevitably be a lumber fam- 
ine in the country, with all which such 
a condition entails. 

In response to awakened sentiment 
something is being done, but not half 
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A ie: people do not fully realize the 


enough, toward preservation and refor- 
estation. But even today, forest lands 
are still being absorbed by hungry cor- 
porations, anxious to enrich themselves 
while there is still an opportunity. We 
must have, and quickly, such wise and 
stringent laws as will render this impos- 
sible. 

We know that the old coal mines are 
being rapidly exhausted, in the ever in- 
creasing demand for fuel, and_ that 
new fields are being sought out and ab- 
sorbed by old and new combinations, 
eager to establish a complete monopoly 
of the fuel supply of the country. We 
know that as the result of the reckless 
devastation of the past, soil erosion is 
taking place so rapidly that vast areas 
of agricultural lands, of infinite value to 
the people as a part of their inheritance, 
are yearly washed into the navigable 
rivers, destroying their navigability, cut- 
ting off these great avenues of commerce 
belonging to the whole people and 
strengthening the hands of the railroad 
monopolies already established. 

For our present position of intelligent 
appreciation and for the universal de- 
mand that drastic measures prevent 
further depredation, we are largely in- 
debted to the persistent and indomitable 
efforts of Mr. Gifford Pinchot, who de- 
serves’ a very warm place in the heart: 
of his countrymen. I was myself among 
the number to oppose the national forest 
preservation policy in its early days; but 
with me, as with others, it was the lack 
of information concerning the correla- 
tion of water conservation, soil erosion, 
flood and drought, and the uniform dlis- 
tribution of waters for reclamation. The 
entire movement, now, meets with in 
hearty approval as it does with the gen- 
eral approval of citizens all over the 
country. 

So much is a great stride to have 
taken. The next and immediate neces- 
sity is stringent laws which shall pre- 
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serve to us as a people what there may 
be left of value in our possessions. But 
even then we shall not have met the vital 
question in conservation as a national 
problem; which is, how to accomplish 
what we have come to appreciate as a 
national necessity and a duty we owe not 
only to ourselves but infinitely more to 
posterity. A few years ago the idea of 
appropriating public moneys for river 
and harbor improvements and for the 
protection of our national waterways 
was so frowned upon by the great mass 
of our population in every section, that 
a distinguished President of the United 
States was widely approved when he ve- 
toed a bill for the improvement of our 
waterways. Now we are educated far 
beyond this, to where we know that the 
protection and restoration of our water- 
ways is absolutely essential to the up- 
building of our commerce and our in- 
dustrial system; that paltry sums spent 
here and there without system or com- 
prehensive unity of design are wholly 
inadequate and utterly fail to accom- 
plish anything toward the real end in 
view. But when the attempt is made 
to induce Congress to pass an appropria- 
tion bill which shall make even a small 
beginning possible, we are told that there 
is a deficiency in the treasury, that econ- 
omy is the watchword, and that an ap- 
propriation is absolutely impossible. 
Economy is a grand virtue, but false 
economy—penny wisdom and pound 
foolishness—is an irreparable wrong to 
ourselves, our country, and our children. 

Appropriations for real permanent im- 
provements—rivers and harbors, water- 
ways, conservation in all its phases, and 
many of our public constructions—ought 
to be made upon a purely business basis, 
on the ground of practical desirability 
and value to be received, and not treated 
like a kind of scrap-heap to be consid- 
ered according to what is left over after 
all the other expenses of Government 
have been provided for and paid. Econ- 
omy, in this connection, is a false cry 
and a pernicious argument, accomplish- 
ing only delay where serious action is 
imperative—and accomplishing delay 
without any compensatory return indi- 
cating a better possibility in the near 
future. It is not a simple postpone- 
ment till tomorrow, when we shall be 
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better able to meet the demands. We 
shall never, in this age, be any better 
able to meet them, and the only way to 
render coming ages able to meet them 
is for us to assume them today, in a way 
in which we are perfectly able to assume 
them, leaving the final responsibility 
upon those of the future who will most 
benefit by the conservation of our 
national resources, and our creation of 
waterways, and the increased value of 
the whole country, rendering them ca- 
pable of meeting the demands of the fu- 
ture, unhampered by the crushing grip 
of monopolies and gigantic combinations 
controlling every financial and commer- 
cial possibility, as they otherwise will. 

The time has arrived when we ought 
not to be satisfied with the cry of econ- 
omy, or with the simple demand for an 
annual appropriation—even if that much 
were granted. If we are still hoping, we 
have only to refer to the recent message 
of the President to find that the current 
expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, will exceed the income 
by $34,075,620. Thirty-eight million 
dollars more must be added for the work 
on the Panama Canal and $1,000,000 to 
be paid on the national debt. The deficit 
this year, in spite of the cry of economy, 
will be $73,075,620. And whether by 
tariff or any other means the revenues of 
the country are increased, thru com- 
ing years, the current expenses of the 
Government will follow them. It is a 
physical impossibility that this session of 
Congress or any other session can appro- 
priate moneys remotely approaching an 
adequate amount absolutely necessary to 
the needs of conservation, redemption, 
and the demands even of the present day 
for inland waterway service. 

In the last analysis there is but one 
way in which these permanent improve- 
ments can ever be met, and we might as 
well begin today to realize it and to in- 
sist accordingly that a permanent system 
of bond issue be inaugurated for such 
imperative expenditures as are of dis- 
tinctly permanent character to secure the 
future welfare of the country. When it 
is fully understood the people all over 
the country will unite in demanding that 
such a bond issue be provided for the 
great national work which ought to be 
carried out to a speedy and successful 
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consummation. It ought to be well un- 
der way at this moment. . It would be 
but for the lack of funds. That lack of 
funds will always prevent it till obliter- 
ated by a system of bond issue. Every 
one, now, approves of all possible con- 
servation. Each political party is pledged 
to the improvement of our waterways. 
No one doubts the desirability and the 
untold future value of the improvements. 
All that remains is to meet this vital 
question with such a popular demand 
that a permanent bond issue for perma- 
nent improvements will become a neces- 
sity. 

It is a suggestive fact with what 
readiness and lack of opposition a bond 
issue for the Panama Canal was justified 
—a bond issue, laying the burden upon 
future generations, for a permanent im- 
provement wholly outside of the country 
and for all future time of indefinitely 
greater value, at least, to foreign na- 
tions than to our own. How do we know 
that future generations will approve? 
How do we know that it will be a profit 
and not a serious loss to them? If it is 
a success, even then the great benefit is 
sure to accrue to the world at large; yet 
we deliberately indorse a bond issue, 
throwing the entire cost upon posterity. 
On the other hand, with the imperative 
necessity of these improvements at home 
staring us in the face, with the need of 
them at the present moment, with the 
certainty of the untold value of them to 
our children and the enormous amount 
they will add to the wealth and com- 
mercial possibilities of our own country, 
we hesitate, we talk economy and deficits 


in the treasury and we let the time go 
by in inaction while we boast of the way 
the dirt is flying down at Panama. 

If any argument applies to the Pana 
ma Canal, much more is it good with 
reference to our own rivers and harbors 
—to the Mississippi, the Columbia and 
their magnificent tributaries—to all work 
of canalization, all over the country, It 
is not a work for the present or for for- 
eign nations. It is a work for ourselves 
and our own posterity ; a work for eter- 
nity, and I believe that before long the 
people will make their demands heard 
for the issuance of bonds for these per- 
manent home improvements. This is a 
matter where there is no question; 
where posterity may well—and ought to 
—be taxed with its share of the burden, 
for posterity will reap the great portion 
of the incalculable benefits to be derived. 

I have no patience with the policy of 
perpetual procrastination. Where would 
we have been today if the ultra-conserva- 
tive element of this country had been in 
complete control? Where shall we be 
tomorrow if we listen and keep still? 
This is not a question for tomorrow. It 
is a question for today. It has been dis- 
cussed from one end of the country to 
the other. We are well aware of our 
dangers and our needs. We know the 
ways by which we must protect ourselves 
and our children. As a nation we com- 
mend the entire proposition and when, 
as a nation, we demand a bond issue to 
carry out the work we shall have met the 
vital question in conservation and we 
shall receive favorable action by the 
Congress of the United States. 


Wasuinecrton, D. C. 
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The Cost of 


Living.— VI. 


[| This is the sixth article in our series on the increased cost of living. Those 
already having appeared are: “The Remedy for High.Prices,” by Prof. J. Pease 
Norton (February 10) ; “The Crisis in American Home Life,” by Prof. Simon 
N. Patten (February 17); “The Tariff and the Cost of Living,” by Byron W. 
Holt (February 24) ; “An Old Fashioned Theory of Prices,” by Professor Frank- 
lin H. Giddings (March 3); “Prices and Incomes,” by John Bates Clark 


(March 10). 


Economy in Diet 


BY RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN, LL.D. 


[The question of the advantages of a more frugal diet has been forced upon people by 
the rise in the prices of food, and on this point no one is better worth hearing than Pro- 
fessor Chittenden, director of the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, for he has 
devoted many years to the experimental determination of the actual needs of the body. The 
result of his researches, published in the “Nutrition of Man,” aroused heated oppositon, be 
cause it contravened the general practice of the race and the theories that had been built 
upon this practice. Professor Chittenden showed that the amount of food necessary to keep 
the body in a state of equilibrium was much less than had been previously supposed, but 
some physiologists, like Sir Crichton-Browne, hold that, tho this be granted, it is still desir- 
able to consume food considerably in excess of these requirements.—Eb1Tor. ] 


RECENT WRITER’ on the sub- 

A ject of nutrition has stated that 
“it is not on a priori physiological 

data, nor yet on laboratory experiments 
—elucidative and educational though 
these may be—that the science of diet- 
etics is based, but on common observa- 
tion and on the hereditary customs and 
habits of mankind. The lower animals 
select with unerring precision, as long 
as they are in a natural environment, 
from the materials around them those 
best fitted to their wants, and they do 
this by instinctive discernment inherited 
from a long line of naturally selected 
ancestors, while they are checked in their 
consumption by a sense of repletion of 
coeval origin. These habits are 
tardily ingrained instincts, a little lower 
than voluntary determinations, and only 
a little higher than the reflexes upon 
which life depends. They have been 
differentiated and elaborated as he has 
advanced in civilization, but not suner- 
seded, for civilization is not the antithe- 
sis of Nature, but a higher branch of 
natural history. Natural instinct or prim- 
itive experience has guided the different 
varities of our species in their selection 
of viands suitable to their ‘geographical 


Sir James Crichton-Browne. “Parsimony in Nu- 
trition.” New York: Funk & Wagnalls. . 22. 





situation and modes of life, has re- 
strained them within proper bounds in 
their consumption of these, and has ever 
taught them to combine and balance the 
different constituents of these in a way 
on which chemical science can scarcely 
improve.” 

The sentiments here expressed seem- 
ingly meet with general acceptance, but 
the writer is strongly inclined to doubt 
their soundness and to question seriously 
a line of argument that tends to place 
instincts, customs and habits in advance 
of reason and intelligence. By the lower 
animals instinct may well be relied upon, 
but that man, endowed above all ani- 
mals with reason and intelligence of a 
high order, should cast these aside and 
rely solely upon acquired instincts and 
habits in matters pertaining to his own 
nutrition seems hardly in keeping with 
the scientific progress of this century. 

Lack of knowledge is, no doubt, re- 
sponsible in some measure for the mental 
attitude of many individuals regarding 
their dietary habits. The real object of 
food is apparently overlooked by the 
majority of mankind, or if not con- 
sciously overlooked, it is so obscured 
by concessions to the insistent de- 
mands of the palate that it sinks out 
of sight and out of mind. Appetite 
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reigns supreme, while customs, habits, 
traditions and fancies add their influence 
toward the establishment of a mode of 
living for which there is no physiological 
justification. Yet calm judgment must 
tell the intelligent man that there should 
be some definite relation of the amount 
and kind of food consumed daily to the 
actual physiological needs of his body. 
There is no apparent reason why the 
same rule should not hold good here as 
in the case of any energy-yielding ma- 
chine. No competent engineer or fire- 
man would think for a moment of burn- 
ing two tons of coal when one would 
suffice for the work in hand. The house- 
holder in the handling of his furnace or 
steam plant feeds in sufficient fuel to 
meet the exigencies of the occasion ; viz., 
to keep the temperature of his house at 
a proper level for comfort. He does not 
shovel in twice the amount of fuel nec- 
essary, with frequent stokings to main- 
tain the combustion of the large surplus 
of coal. No, ordinary prudence stands 
opposed to such unnecessary extrava- 
gance and wastefulness, to say nothing 
of all the labor involved in getting rid 
of the surplus ash and clinkers that im- 
pede the free burning of even the re- 
quired amount of fuel. And yet that is 
exactly what a large proportion of other- 
wise intelligent humanity are constantly 
doing with their own bodies, under the 
mistaken belief that thereby they are 
catering to the needs of their system and 
fostering health and strength. An edu- 
cational crusade is called for to enlighten 
men’s minds on this important matter, 
which has such intimate bearing on the 
economy of living and what is of far 
greater importance, on the maintenance 
of health, strength and general efficiency. 

All physioiogists are practically agreed 
that the ideal diet, best adapted for the 
needs of the individual, is one that fur- 
nishes protein and energy sufficient to 
keep the body in.a condition of physi- 
ological and nitrogen equilibrium, with 
maintenance of health, strength and 
vigor, combined with ordinary resistance 
‘to disease. Expressed in different lan- 
guage, there must be enough food, of 
proper quality and variety, to maintain 
body-weight (provided the body is not 
already overloaded with fat), and to keep 
up that high degree of physical and men- 
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tal efficiency which are the concomitants 
of good health. Anything beyond this 
amount is not only an unnecessary ex- 
cess, but may constitute an evil of vary- 
ing magnitude. 

Surely, no arguments are necessary to 
justify careful physiological experiments 
to determine what the real needs of the 
body for food are. The problem is a 
strictly physiological one, and adequate 
laboratory methods conscientiously car- 
ried out are certain to yield results of 
value. In no other way can a problem 
of this character be satisfactorily solved. 
The experimental method is as applic- 
able here as in other fields of physiologi- 
cal inquiry. There is no ground for the 
assumption that instinct and habit are 
reliable guides in determining the quality 
and quantity of the daily dietary, and 
that aid cannot be expected from accur- 
ate scientific investigation of the subject. 
The dietary standards of Voit and At- 
water are founded entirely upon obser- 
vations as to what people are in the habit 
of eating. In the words of another, they 
are “essentially averages, based upon the 
implicit assumption that the general prac- 
tice of mankind was the optimum. They 
showed how much men did eat.” 

Dietetics should be raised from an ob- 
servational to an experimental science. 
There is needed in this study the methods 
and the discipline of the exact sciences. 
if the life and health of the individual 
and of the community are to be bene- 
fited in any tangible degree. To assume 
that man, like the beasts of the field, is 
dependent solely upon instinct and habit 
for knowledge as to how best to meet 
his nutritive requirements is to place him 
on a level with the lower animals. Cus- 
toms and habits, in the writer’s judg- 
ment, are not a safe index of true phy- 
siological needs. 

The Voit standard assumes that a man 
of, say, 160 pounds body-weight, doing 
a moderate amount of physical work, 
needs daily at least 120 grams of protein 
food, with fats and carbohydrates suff- 
cient to yield 3,050 calories. The At- 
water standard for a man at hard labor 
calls for 150 grams of protein daily, with 
fats and carbohydrates sufficient to give 
4,150 calories. The attempt which the 
writer has made to determine by the ex- 
perimental method the physiological 
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needs of the body for food has resulted 
in the conclusion that for a man of 154 
pounds body weight there would be re- 
quired daily 60 grams of protein. As stat- 
ed in another connection,’ there is reason 
to believe that these are perfectly trust- 
worthy figures with a reasonable mar- 
gin of safety and carrying perfect assur- 
ance of being really more than sufficient 
to meet the true wants of the body; ade- 
quate to supply all physiological demands 
for reserve protein, and able to cope with 
the erratic requirements of personal idio- 
syncrasies. These figures are based 
upon experiments which have continued 
thru several years, and so far, at least, 
no results have been obtained that in any 
way tend to invalidate the above conclu- 
sion. It is true, arguments have been 
advanced from time to time by various 
writers, aiming to discredit the conclu- 
sions drawn, but no experimental evi- 
dence has been presented that stands op- 
posed to the results we have obtained. 
On the other hand, evidences of gain in 
health, strength and efficiency resulting 
from moderation in the eating of protein 
foods are constantly accumulating, while 
further experiments in the laboratory af- 
ford additional data corroborating the 
general truth of our conclusion. 

It is seen that such an intake of pro- 
tein food as is suggested is equal to one- 
half the amount called for by the Voit 
standard, and if, as is believed, the quan- 
tity is sufficient for the needs of the 
body, there is suggested a great saving in 
the use of the expensive protein foods, 
with a possible corresponding gain in the 
health and efficiency of the individual. 

Regarding the amounts of fats and 
carbohydrates needed to supply the de- 
mand for energy-yielding material, em- 
phasis must be laid upon the facts that 
here much depends upon the amount of 
physical work to be performed. The 
energy of muscular contraction comes 
mainly from the oxidation of fats and 
carbohydrates, consequently the daily 
amount of these foods required to make 
good the loss incidental to physical work 
will vary with the degree of bodily ac- 
tivity. The man at hard muscular work 
needs to eat much more of the non-nitro- 
genous foods than the man leading a 


, ‘Chittenden. “The Nutrition of Man.” New York: 


'. A. Stokes Co., 1907, p. 272. 
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sedentary life. The problem here is quite 
different from that of the nitrogen or 
protein requirement. The latter varies 
in proportion to the body weight (not in- 
cluding excessive amount of fat), since 
the purpose of the protein food is prim- 
arily to make good the loss of tissue pro- 
toplasm. Hence, the man of 130 pounds 
weight needs less protein than the man 
of 154 pounds. The amount of physical 
work to be done, however, makes little 
difference with the amount of protein 
food needed. Increased work calls for 
increased consumption of the non-nitro- 
genous foods, fats and carbohydrates. 
An energy value of 2,800 calories will, 
however, suffice for most men doing an 
average amount of physical work, while 


the sedentary man, or the individual who | 


exercises only by the walk to and from 
his office, will need less. 
In other words, the average man, if 
he aims to acquire dietary habits that 
will meet the physiological needs of the 
body, avoiding undue excess, yet with an 
abundant surplus for possible emergency, 
may rest content with one-half the 
amount of protein food called for by the 
Voit standard, or one-half the amount 
considered necessary by ordinary usage 
as based on custom and habit. Modera- 
tion in the amount of fats and carbohy- 
drates consumed daily is likewise indi- 
cated as being in closer harmony with 
the true needs of the body. Exprest in 
different language, the results of experi- 
mental inquiry point to the desirability 
of greater moderation in the daily diet- 
ary. With emphasis on this general 
truth, grams and calories may be ignored 
except so far as they give expression 
to the general principle involved. Great- 
er economy in diet promises much for 
the human race, not only involving a 
saving in expensive foodstuffs and there- 
by relieving the strain upon the family 
purse, but in raising the average of 
health and efficiency, assets which count 
heavily in the sum of human happiness. 
While temperance or moderation in 
diet also imply simplicity, this is not to 
be interpreted as meaning monotony. 
There is, in the writer’s opinion, no jus- 
tification, unless choice dictates such a 
course, for restriction of the daily dietary 
to a few staple articles. Neither does ac- 
ceptance of physiological economy in ny- 
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trition carry with it necessarily the adop- 
tion of vegetarianism, any more than it 
points to fruitarianism, nutarianism, the 
grape cure, or any other practice or fad 
that has. from time to time, attracted 
votaries in their search after health. Pre- 
sumably, such benefits as have been de- 
rived from these modes of life have 
resulted primarily from the rest which 
thereby comes to a jaded. digestive sys- 
tem or other overworked organs and tis- 
sues through the enforced reduction in 
the amount of real food consumed, by a 
nearer approach to the true nutritive re- 
quirements of the body. 

With our present state of knowledge, 
most physiologists are inclined to the be- 
lief that a mixed diet, with its greater 
variety of animal and vegetable foods, 
affords the best means of meeting the 
many physiological requirements of the 
body. No one doubts, however, for the 
evidence is quite conclusive on this point, 
that a purely vegetable diet, especially if 
reinforced by eggs, milk and butter, is 
quite adequate to provide all the apparent 
wants of the body, and many people ap- 
pear to show physical gain on such a 
regimen. On the surface, at least, a 
meatless diet, with its tendency toward 
lowered protein intake, has some things 
in its favor; but the writer is more in- 
clined to advocate the advantages of a 
mixed diet as affording more surely and 
economically all the elements required in 
the nutrition of man. Without doubt, 
adequate experimental study will in time 
offer a conclusive answer to this ques- 
tion. 

Greater economy in the intake of pro- 
tein food, a daily diet of 60 grams of 
protein with thé accompanying fats and 
carbohydrates sufficient to give a total 
fuel value of 2,400-2,800 calories, does 
mean, however, less meat and more vege- 
table food. This does not imply curtail- 
ment of the joys of eating when the new 
habits have been satisfactorily acquired. 
Indeed, appetite becomes keener, and 
there is greater appreciation of the deli- 
cate flavors of properly prepared and 
suitably served simple foods, especially 
those of vegetable origin. As showing 
how a single foodstuff, containing a 
proper proportion of the different nutri- 
ents, may suffice to meet the wants of the 

body, it may be stated that Rubner, the 
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noted professor of hygiene at Berlin, has 
found that 1,500 grams of white bread 
(a little more than 3 pounds) with a 
content of 75.2 grams of pure protein, 
will maintain a workingman in nitro- 
genous and calorific equilibrium. In 
other words, bread, aptly called the staff 
of life, contains all the elements neces- 
sary to keep a workingman without loss 
to his body when 3 pounds are eaten 
daily. Obviously, however, this is not a 
diet to be commended for any length of 
time; indeed, appetite would soon fail 
under such monotony. Most foodstuffs 
when taken alone constitute an unbal- 
anced ration; they are either deficient in 
protein and with an excess of fat or car- 
bohydrate, or else they contain an excess 
of protein with a deficiency in fuel value. 
Thus milk, which is an ideal food for the 
infant and for many invalids recovering 
from wasting disease, contains too large 
a proportion of protein for the ordinary 
adult with a deficiency in calorific value. 
Rubner’s experiments show that 2,483 
grams of milk (somewhat more than 
214 quarts), containing 84 grams of pro- 
tein, is more than sufficient to meet the 
daily protein requirements of man, but 
such a quantity of milk only covers two- 
thirds of the energy requirement. To 
meet an energy requirement of 2,400 cal- 
ories would necessitate the taking of 
3,400 grams of milk, but this would fur- 
nish 140 grams of protein, which means 
a large and unnecessary excess. A ju- 
dicious admixture of wheat bread and 
milk, or better yet, a proper mixture of 
toasted bread with milk and cream, con- 
stitutes a simple food, providing the sev- 
eral nutrients in proper proportion. 

The question may be asked, What are 
the proper quantities of food to be used 
to meet the daily requirement of 60 
grams of protein and 2,400-2,800 calo- 
ries? In attempting to answer this ques- 
tion, I will take two illustrations from a 
series of experiments conducted in the 
laboratory a year ago; experiments that 
were continued for four months, all the 
food eaten by the men being weighed and 
analyzed each day, the excretions col- 
lected and analyzed daily, with a view to 
gaining all information possible regard 
‘ng nutritive changes and other facts 
bearing on the physical condition of the 
subjects. During this period of four 
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months the subjects maintained a condi- 
tion of plus nitrogen balance, i. e., the 
amount of protein food was more than 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
hody ; their body weight was either con- 
stant or showed a gain, and their physi- 
cal and mental condition was in every 
respect, satisfactory. 

The subject whose diet list for two 
days is appended weighed 68 kilos or 150 
pounds. His work required a moderate 
amount of activity, such as standing and 
moving about the laboratory for eight 
hours of the day. The following figures 
show the amount and character of the 
food eaten on two days, with the 
amounts of protein and fat contained in 
each article of food. 

FOOD OF ONE DAY. 


Amount eaten. Protein. 
Grams. 
Cream of wheat 1.62 
Milk 4.81 
Sugar 
Wheat rolls 


Fat. 
Grams, 


0.44 
5.87 
3-26 
1.72 

43-24 
4.38 
4-70 
0.32 

12.66 

12.58 
0.306 
0.03 


4-56 
5.81 
0.31 
3-75 
15.06 
2.12 
4.81 
9-25 
1.12 
0.12 


Celery soup 
Roast lamb 
Mashed potatoes 
Lima beans 
Scrambled eggs 
Bananas 


53-34 89.56 
If it is desired to translate the quanti- 
ties of food into ounces, it is to be re- 
membered that one ounce equals 28 
grams. On this particular day, the total 
amount of protein consumed was 53.3 
grams, fat 89.5 grams, with sufficient car- 
hohydrate to yield a total fuel value of 
approximately 2,080 calories. This, it is 
seen, is somewhat below, both in protein 
and energy value, the average daily re- 
quirement called for. On the following 
day, however, the values shown in the 
next table were obtained: 


FOOD OF ONE DAY. 


Amount eaten. Protein. 
Grams. Grams. 


0.75 
1.31 
12.75 
12.18 
10.56 
3-87 
3-50 
0.31 


Fat. 
Grams. 
0.31 
0.10 
15.64 
8.95 
3-16 
2.75 
1.03 
46.70 


antaloupe 
Corn flakes 
Milk 


Chicken soun .. 

raaet chicken 

Uhicken gravy 

Mashed potatoes ..... 


2.43 
12.62 
1.06 
2.00 
2.00 
1.87 
0.18 
1.00° 


68.39 
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Here it is to be observed that the pro- 
tein consumed was 8 grams above the av- 
erage of 60 grams, while the total fuel 


- value of the food amounted to approxi- 


mately 2,700 calories. Such dietaries, 
the experimental results of the last few 
years show, are quite adequate to meet 
the demands of the average individual 
doing a moderate amount of physical 
work. They represent temperance in 
meeting the physiological needs of the 
body, yet they provide all that is neces- 
sary, both of protein and of energy value, 
for maintaining the strength and effi- 
ciency of the individual. Further, such 
moderation in diet has many times re- 
sulted in great improvement in the bodily 
health. 

As another illustration of a simple 
dietary, adequate for the needs of the 
body, the following table showing the 
amount and character of a day’s ration 
may be given :* 

BREAKFAST. 
Pro- 


tein. 
Grams. 


3-15 


Cal- 

ories, 
Grams. 

One shredded wheat biscuit.. 30 

One teacup of cream 

One German water roll 

Two one-inch cubes of butter 

Three-fourths cup of coffee... 

One-fourth teacup of cream.. 

One lump of sugar 


57 
38 
100 
30 


LUNCH. 
tein. ories. 
Grams. 
5-25 
3-38 
0.38 


Grams. 
144 
38 
38 


One 
One 
Two 
One 
One 
One 


teacup chicken soup 

Parker-House roll 

one-inch cubes of butter. 

slice lean bacon 

small baked potato 

rice croquette 

Two ounces maple syrup 

One cup of tea with one slice 
lemon 


60 
110 
284 

65 

55 
150 


166 


16.10 


DINNER. 
Pro- 
tein. 
Grams. 
3-25 
3.38 
0.19 


Grams. 
One teacup cream of corn soup 130 
One Parker-House roll 38 


One small lamb chop, broiled, 
lean meat 

One teacup of mashed potato. 

Apple-celery-lettuce salad with 
mayonnaise dressing........ 

One Boston cracker, split 

One-half inch cube American 
cheese 

One-half teacup of bread pud- 
din 

One demi-tasse coffee 

One lump of sugar 


8.51 
3-34 


30 


167 


0.62 
1.32 





“The Nutrition of Man,” 1907, p. 
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The grand totals for the day amount to 
58.07 grams of protein and 2,729 calo- 
ries. 


With these examples before one, it is- 


comparatively easy to form a daily diet- 
ary that will approximate to the above 
figures. It is merely necessary to keep 
in mind a few general facts bearing on 
the chemical composition of the more 
common foodstuffs. Lean meats of all 
kinds are rich in protein and poor in 
food value. Thus one-half pound of lean 
uncooked beef will furnish the entire 
daily requirement of 60 grams of protein, 
but it will provide only 308 calories. A 
like weight of any lean meat, such as 
veal, lamb, poultry, etc., will give similar 
results, subject to a_ slight variation 
owing to differences in the content of wa- 
ter. One-half pound of salt boneless cod- 
fish will likewise furnish the required 60 
grams of protein, but its food value is 


only 245 calories, Two quarts of whole 


milk contain 60 grams of protein and will 
at the same time furnish 1,300 calories. It 
is easy to see how the daily dietary can 
be modified in protein content and fuel 
value by judicious-commingling of vari- 
ous foodstuffs. If a little more protein 
is called for without increasing fuel 
value materially, the addition of an egg 
will give 7 grams of protein and an in- 
crease of only 80 calories. To increase 
fuel value without adding to the protein 
content of the food, recourse can always 
be had to butter, fat of meats, additional 
oil in salads, or syrup and sugar. Where 
larger volume of food is desired without 
material increase in food values there are 
available green foods, such as lettuce, 
celery, endive, greens of various sorts, 
and fruits such as oranges, apples, 
grapes, grape fruit, etc. 

It is plain that any attempt to:establish 
a daily routine which shall approach the 
true physiological needs of the body leads 
necessarily toward foods derived from 
the plant kingdom with the adoption of 
relatively simple dietary habits. With 
adults the adoption of new dietary habits 
frequently leads to the complete aboli- 
tion of one of the usual three meals, 
either breakfast or luncheon. With many 
persons under the writer’s observation 
this course has led to very satisfactory 
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results, especially the omission of break- 
fast, or, as is more usually the case, the 
limiting of the usual morning meal to a 
simple cup of weak coffee with milk. 
This, if followed by a light luncheon, 
leaves opportunity for a more hearty din- 
ner, and with many persons this plan of 
dietetic economy—harmonizing with the 
needs of the body—has been accompa 
nied by great increase in the capacity for 
work, especially with brain workers. 

Finally, it should be stated that the 
cost of foods ordinarily bears little rela- 
tionship to nutritive value. Other iac- 
tors enter into the problem which obscure 
in large measure the question of food 
value. Delicacy of flavor, palatability, 
together with fancies of various kinds, 
some real and some imaginary, all con- 
tribute to raise the price of many varie- 
ties of food far beyond the possibilities 
of the ordinary family purse. It is to be 
remembered, however, that wholesome, 
simple foods of a seasonable variety are 
always available at a moderate price, 
equally as well adapted for meeting the 
needs of the body as the more expensive 
luxuries, which, perhaps, have only a 
rare flavor or a fancy name to commend 
them. Further, at the present time, when 
the price of meats is climbing higher and 
higher, it is well to remember that this 
animal food is a very expensive form of 
protein, and might well be replaced, in 
large measure at least, by the less expen- 
sive vegetable proteins. It is probably 
true that from the standpoint of value 
received meat represents one of the poor- 
est food bargains that people make. 
Judged by the standard of nutritive 
value, a large variety of vegetable prod- 
ucts of far greater worth are available 
at much less expense per pound. 

“The master words which promise help 
in the carrying out of an intelligent plan 
of living are moderation and simplicity: 
moderation in the amount of food con- 
sumed daily, simplicity in the character 
of the dietary, in harmony with the old 
saying that man eats to live and not lives 
to eat. In so doing there is promise of 
health, strength, and longevity, with in- 
creased_efficiency, as the reward of obe- 
dience f Nature’s laws.” 

“The Nutrition of Man,” p. 301. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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How a Man Went to Meet His 
Labor Troubles 


BY TRUMAN S. VANCE 


Country Work SecretaRy oF THE Virointa Y. M. C. A. 


T "bowo is a mill owner at Greens- 


boro, N. C., that treats his opera- 

tives as well as he does his ma- 
chinery. Caesar Cone disclaims any right 
to the title of a philanthropist, but he is 
a notable example of that growing num- 
ber of manufacturers who are solving 
their labor problems thru no more than 
sensible consideration of their workers. 
He was first of the Southern mill 
owners to reduce the sixty-six hour week 
to sixty, but he asserts that this was but 
the same sort of good sense that makes 
him never overload an electric motor in 
the mill. He pays better than average 
wages, for just the same reason, he says, 
that he pays more for a better loom, and 
as for the $15,000 a year that he spends 
lor welfare work, teaching the women 
to cook and sew and make better homes, 
lor schools and kindergartens for the 
children and for night classes and social 
tooms for men and boys, all these he con- 
siders as necessary and sensible as his oil 
bill of as many thousands each year. It 
simply makes things run smoothly. Con- 
trast with this a Pennsylvania factory 
irom the grinding department -of which 
three hundred Polacks were buried be- 
lore the priest preached them out of that 


atmosphere of emery dust and iron par- 
ticles, yet all the while the management 
was careful to pack its oil cups with 
waste to save the bearings of shafts and 
other machinery from the deadly dust 
that cut out the lungs of those three hun- 
dred Polacks. 

So naturally is welfare work set in the 
general scheme of management at Prox- 
imity and White Oak Mills that it is hard 
to say where it begins. The great mills 
themselves, employing 3,000, with their 
superior light and ventilation and self- 
threading shuttles and artesian drinking 
water, might be considered fundamental 
welfare work, but we will begin with the 
houses. There are nearly eight hundred 
of these, each set on a quarter-acre lot, 
thus affording ample yard and garden 
space. The houses are all neatly painted 
and otherwise attractive. Each is built 
on brick pillars to prevent dampness or 
malaria, but double floors are put in to 
add warmth. A neat little four-room 
cottage rents for $3 per month and a six- 
room house for $5. Wood is delivered 
at half the price charged in any Northern 
city. Two deep artesian wells on each 
square furnish absolutely pure water 
within easy reach. A seven minute walk 
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will take any operative to the mill or, in 
the other direction, to the open fields or 
park-like woods that surround the vil- 
lages. 

But yard and garden plots, double 
floors and fresh paint do not make 
homes. In between these highly neces- 
sary beginnings that the company’s build- 
ing and sanitary force has provided and 
the desired end lies the welfare worker’s 
task. To a refined and thoroly trained 














CAESAR CONE. 


young woman in each village is given the 
delicate task of inspiring a love and de- 
sire for the little things so important 
about the home and then to show how 


they ate to be obtained. Flower seeds, 
vines and plants are given, each spring, 
to all that will use them, and yards are 
plowed and grass seed sown for as many 
as will make an effort to have a pretty 
yard. Thirty prizes, ranging from $1 to 
$15, in each village, are given for the 
prettiest yards and neatest premises. 
Nearly all this work about the homes 
has to be done by the women, who usual- 
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ly have large families, with all their on 
work to do, but the yards and flowers 
prove a real diversion from the monotony 
of other work and make all the difference 
between having a home and a mere siiel- 
ter. The rich earth for flower beds and 
the sod for turfing are often carried as 
much as a quarter of a mile in baskets 
or aprons. In White Oak, which four 
years befcre had been pine woods and 
semi-cultivated fields, of the 378 houses 
occupied, 176 had grass seed sown last 
year, 261 had flowers and shrubbery, 244 
had gardens and 109 had turfed more or 
less around yards and flower beds. 
After all this is done, there is much of 
within-the-house work to be taught by 
the welfare worker in this great lesson 
of home-making. Many of the Southern 
cotton mill operatives have come from 
the farms in search of better paid labor, 
and the long, losing struggle has either 
beaten much of the domestic pride out o/ 
them or, at best, given them but little 
money for its indulgence. Others come 
from mills where no welfare work is 
done and the stimulus to better things 
is lacking from neighbor as well as wel- 
fare worker. On arriving at the Cone 
mills they find things different. Mrs 
Newcomer, however, like most women, 
is observant and has the energy to im- 
prove things when once she finds things 
need improving. She notices. that her 
neighbors’ yards are neater than her 
own; soon she makes friends with those 
about her and sees their houses and 
kitchens. She comes home and cleans up, 
polishes her kitchen utensils and by dint 
of economy buys others she _ hadn't 
known before that she needed. Then it 
is not long before the “welfare lady’ 
drops in and, under tactful guise oi 
showing her something new in fancy 
work or salads, gets her into a cooking 
class that teaches her to bake good bis- 
cuits or to cook meats properly, or into 
a sewing class that leads her to make 
her children’s clothes fit and even to work 
in that illusive but plainly noticeable 
thing we call style. About 500 women 
and girls are in weekly, or even semi- 
weekly, classes at the welfare cottages 
or private homes in all sorts of fanc) 
work, cooking, basketry, raffia work, ete 
Some of the classes are called clubs an! 
have frequent social features that make 
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THIS FOUR-ROOM COTTAGE RENTS FOR $3 PER MONTH. 


ITS ATTRACTIVE YARD 


TOOK THE SECOND PRIZE OF $10. 


them more attractive and widen the field 
of their usefulness. Saturday afternoon 
classes are provided for those that work 
in the mill all the week and are largely 
attended by those that give up a good 
part of their weekly half holiday to learn 
domestic arts. The results of this work 
are seen everywhere, and the subtle in- 
fluence that cannot be seen is even 
greater. 

The laws of North Carolina forbid the 
employment of children under twelve in 
the mills, and are very generally obeyed; 
but some mills have a rent contract speci- 
fying that the children shall be put in the 
mill on reaching twelve. At the Cone 


mills no such requirement is made. Two 
school houses, costing $40,000, with fif- 
teen teachers, besides two kindergartners, 
are witnesses of the company’s stand 
on matters of education. Night classes 
for men and boys, who showed great 
eagerness to learn, brought good results. 
Most of the children, particularly the 
boys, will not stay in the schools after 
twelve years old, but it must be remem- 
bered that this is a problem in the cities 
as well as in mill villages, and I can say, 
from personal knowledge, that it would 
be a most fortunate thing if all the boys 
that drop out of school had a cotton mill 
in which to work instead of the idleness 














SPRAYING MARSHES WITH KEROSENE TO PREVENT MOSQUITOES. 
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or such employment as many have in the 
cities and small towns. 

There are about two hundred boys, 
twelve to fifteen, employed in the two 
mills. Most of them are “doff” boys, 
who doff the full, and put on the empty, 
bobbins for the 120,000 spindles. They 
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On the Fourth of July each year the 
company gives a picnic, the biggest thing 
of its kind in the country. Revolution, a 
neighboring mill, is asked to join in the 
festivities and great numbers from the 
country around read their invitation clear 
in the fact that there is no one at the gate 








~ 








SCHOOL HOUSE, WHITE OAK MILLS. 


Built at a cost of $25,000, and maintained, with the exception of 20 per cent. of the teachers’ salaries, by the 
company. 


become wonderfully expert and can com- 
plete each doff in an hour, which gives 
them forty minutes rest six times a day. 
Even in their work the play instinct 
crops out full and boy-like. Their doff 
boxes are mounted on wheels with a stir- 
rup, of the boys’ invention, tacked on be- 
hind. A boy will push his box at full 
speed along the smooth, hardwood floor, 
mount his improvised stirrup and dash 
along at a great rate, guiding his chariot 
by thrusts of his free foot. If one gets 
careless, his stirrup may be cut away for 
a while by way of punishment. 

In each village a good brass band, with 
its instruments and instructor furnished 
by the company, is the rallying center for 
town pride and a promoter of enthu- 
siasm. Indeed, where did you ever see 
real, full-chested town pride without a 
brass band? At baseball games, lawn 
fetes and of summer evenings it makes a 
real contribution to enjoyment of village 
life. 


to deny admittance to any one. All that 
come, often as many as ten thousand, are 
welcomed and fed. Twenty thousand 
saucers of cream, a carload of watermel- 
ons, half as many bananas, with a few 
little extras, such as fifty bushels of 
roasted peanuts, a thousand gallons of 
lemonade, cakes, etc., complete the menu. 
Over a hundred waiters in white uni- 
forms dispense, rather than serve, the 
eatables. The order is remarkable. [Last 
year there was not an arrest and no signs 
of any drinking. 

One of the year’s greatest sanitary 
triumphs was the practical extermination 
of mosquitoes by the Men’s Welfare 
Worker. He was a young man of Y. M. 
C. A. training, who did not mind wading 
knee deep thru the marshes, spraying 
everywhere with the deadly kerosene and 
noting results. Five sprayings, about 
monthly from June to October, rid the 
people of nine-tenths of the mosquitoes. 
The results were quick and sure. The 
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HOW A MAN WENT TO MEET HIS LABOR TROUBLES 


oil not only killed the wigglers as they 
came up to breathe, which they must do 
every minute, but prevented the deposit 
of eggs or destroyed them if already de- 
osited. 

Of winter nights the mosquito exter- 
minator kept the -rooms of the Men’s 
Welfare Cottage well filled with men and 
boys in educational classes or reading or 
playing games. In the summer he would 
take the stereopticon, set up his screen 
out of doors and give illustrated lectures 
and travelogues. Sometimes five hun- 
dred or more people would be seated on 
the grass, the more fastidious being pro- 
vided with reserve seats in the way of 
newspapers to sit on. Sometimes as the 
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beginning of the week’s holiday, the 
operatives of each department have gath- 
ered to present really handsome presents 
to each boss and to receive in turn liberal 
packages of candy, nuts and fruits. The 
company gives each of the nine hundred 
families a turkey and to each boss a gift 
check of from $10 to $50. To every 
worker, young or old, that has not missed 
a single day, holidays excepted, a $5 gold 
piece is given. Then operatives, bosses 
and superintendents join in presents to 
the officials. When the whistle blows 
they all come streaming out with beam- 
ing faces and Christmas hearts. The 
long year of hard work is ended, but it 
has been a happy year, unbeset by labor 
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EACH GIRL IN THIS PICTURE MADE THE DRESS SHE HAS ON. 


tired workers sat on their porches up and 
down the street, cooling off before going 
to bed, he would use the talking machine 
with sweet old ballads and the gospel 
songs the people love. Sometimes he 
took the boys on long rambles in the 
woods, with a camp fire and supper 
cooked over the coals. 

Christmas is the time when industrial 
peace and good will fairly shine forth. 
Long before the big whistles signal the 


agitations or grumblings or discontent. 

And what of the man that has footed 
the bill for welfare work? Well, he has 
an unusual dividend, the genuine love of 
his people, and the other dividends for 
which the world is clamoring so loudly 
have not suffered. Several of the depart- 
ments in his mills have run at almost 
100 per cent. efficiency and some have 
actually gotten more work from the ma- 
chinery than it was built to do. Some 
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A MEN’S BIBLE CLASS. 





On one of the hottest days of last summer 700 of a total village population of 3,000 attended 
the Sunday School session. 


Southern mills run as low as 46 per cent. 
efficiency, chiefly because their people 
will work but a few days a week. Other 
mill owners are reaping a similar reward. 
Thomas F. Parker, of Greenville, S. C., 
must share with Mr. Cone the honor of 
being a pioneer in this practical philan- 
thropy, tho he works thru the Y. M. 
C, A. and Y. W.C. A. Many others are 


now following his lead in efficient use o/ 
these organizations; while in the North 
and West they are serving all sorts of 
factories, mining and lumber camps. Thi 
brightest aspect of the industrial worl! 
today is that it is waking up to the fac! 
that it pays in peace as well as material 
gain to treat its workers as well as 
does its machinery. 


RicmMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Castle Giant 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


It loomed on the far horizon, 
Monstrous and evil and dark, 

The moat at its base was blackness 
And its towers were stern and stark. 


What horrors those walls encompassed, 
What bones of forgotten kings, 

What soundless depths of donjons, 
What shadows of unknown things! 


But it lay in the way before him— 
Should he pause? Should he turn aside 
Where into soft flickering sunlight 
The path ran fair and wide? 





Nay, nay; let him press straight forward, 
Horn at lip, and sword at wrist— 

And lo, the terrible castle 
Is a rolling cloud of mist! 


Newsuryport, Mass. 
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The Fairbanks Incident 


BY,A ROMAN CORRESPONDENT 


HE American College at Rome is 
: 3 an important seminary, in which 
are trained upward of one hun- 
dred youths for the Catholic priesthood 
in our country. Up to the creation of 
the Apostolic Delegation at Washington, 
the rector of the American College was 
the chief agent of the American Epis- 
copate in Roman matters, such as nam- 
ing of bishops, care of Peter’s Pence, 
dispensations, etc. All these have now 
practically ceased. The rector’s work 
therefore is chiefly in attending func- 
tions, ecclesiastical and social. The in- 
side work of the college is done by a 
vice-rector, who looks after the order 
of the house, and a spiritual director, 
whose aim is the training of the stu- 
dents. In this test the principal text- 
book is ‘Christian Perfection” by the 
Jesuit Rodriguez—a work written for 
Jesuit novices, and so ill fitted to train 
secular priests or nuns that Bishop 
Ullathorne of Birmingham, England, 
forbade its use in his diocese. The pres- 
ent Bishop of Cleveland, Ohio—Dr. 
Farrelly—held this unusual office for 
upward of a score of years. In conse- 
quence, the rector is very much free 
for outside work, chiefly social. The 
ever growing number of Americans who 
visit Rome and wish audiences with the 
Pope makes on the social zeal of the 
rector a very generous demand. 

At the present time Dr. Kennedy, 
now a bishop in partibus infidelium, is 
fully up to the mark and very obliging 
to all applications of his countrymen. 
It is no surprise then that ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks should ask Dr. Kennedy 
to arrange an audience with the Pope. 
This was settled for Monday, February 
14. At the same time Dr. Kennedy 
invited our former Vice-President to 
lunch at the American College and ad- 
dress the students; this for the previous 
day, Sunday. On the same day, how- 
ever, Mr. Fairbanks promised to give 
an afternoon address at the American 
Methodist Church. . 

So far all was fair sailing. When, 


however, the honored guest turned up 
at the American College, Bishop Ken- 
nedy took him aside and told him that 
the Vatican would not receive him on 
Monday, unless he canceled his Sun- 
day’s engagement with the Methodists. 
The Vice-President refused to do so, on 
the ground that his engagement to speak 
to the Methodists was made beforehand. 
Meanwhile all lunched and Mr. Fair- . 
banks wound up the glad morning for 
the students by an address on Patriot- 
ism. Afterward, Bishop Kennedy again 
brought. up the Vatican visit. It seemed 
clear from this that the telephone be- 
tween the American College and the 
Vatican had not been idle. Fairbanks, 
to his honor, refused to disappoint his 
own countrymen, whom he addressed 
that same afternoon. The Vatican can- 
celed the Monday engagement, and the | 
former Vice-President of the United | 
States left Rome without any Papal au- 
dience. 

When Giuseppe Sarto was Primate of 
Venice he was on good terms with the 
Royal family, the despoilers of the 
temporal power. As Pope he never 
hesitates to make such use of the House 
of Savoy as suits his own purpose. Two 
regiments of Italian infantry fill the 
square of St. Peter’s during all Papal 
functions in that great basilica. The 
telegraph of Italy is at the Vatican’s 
free disposal. There is always an un- 
derstanding between the Vatican and 
the Quirinal in naming the bishops of 
Italy, with the sole exception of the 
Pope himself and the six suburban bish- 
ops surrounding Rome. The Palatine 
clergy and churches are immediately 
subject to the King, who names all the 
pastors of the latter and the members 
of the former. Curious, too, that the 
Vatican would object to an address to 
American Protestants, while it made no 
protest to an address by the same speak- 
er to American Catholic clergymen. Mr. 
Fairbanks might speak in a Catholic 
seminary, but not in a _ Protestant 
church. He might teach patriotism to 
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aspirants to the priesthood, but he must 
not say anything on any subject to a 
congregation of his own Protestant 
countrymen. There is no record that 
the Pope objected to a discourse which 
was essentially heretical in a Catholic 
seminary. For Mr. Fairbanks’s idea of 
patriotism, like that of all his fellow 
countrymen—a free Church in a sover- 
eign State—such idea is heresy pure 
and simple. 

This treatment of Vice-President 
Fairbanks may be meant as a warning 
to his former chief, ex-President Roose- 
velt, who will also visit Rome. It may 
also be intended for the American Epis- 
copate, who are not over strict in mat- 





ters of public meetings, not hesitating 
to appear on platforms with non-Cath- 
olic bishops and clergymen. It may 
even be a distant echo of Vatican dis- 
satisfaction anent the Parliament of Re- 
ligions at Chicago in 1893. 

This occurrence might suggest to 
Americans that they avoid Papal audi- 
ences. At best they seem stupid. A 
crowd, as many as sixty, line up, the 
gentlemen in evening dress, the ladies 
in black, while the Pope passes along, 
nearly always in silence, save the Latin 
blessing, with the irregular zig-zag of 
the sign of the Cross. It would cut off 
one large source of that income which 
visitors to Rome pay so freely. 


The Coming of the New Parliament 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE new Parliament has not opened 
T as I begin the writing of this 
article. Meanwhile the public is 

left to beguile the time as best it can by 
indulging in all manner of conjectures 
as to the possibilities of the Govern- 
ment’s retaining its tenure of office or 
the probabilities of the Opposition con- 
triving to become a Government once 
again after the enforced experiment of 
another general election. The Con- 
servatives of all orders, and those whom 
I may perhaps describe as the Whigs, 
for want of any more appropriate form 
of description, seem still to be much 
suffused and enlivened by the hope that 
the Government majority is not strong 
enough to sustain them against the per- 
ils of their position and especially 
against the perils brought by the fact 
that the majority in any case depends 
so much on the votes of the Irish 
Nationalist party and the British Labor 
party. Now, I am quite willing to admit 
that there might during the course of 
a protracted session or of two sessions 
arise some questions on which the Irish 
Nationalists and the British Labor party 
might not see their way to give their 
absolute adherence to Mr. Asquith and 
his Cabinet, but I do not see how any 


such occasions would be likely to arise 
during the course of the opening ses- 
sion. If, on the other hand, I were to 
be asked whether I think it is likely that 
the present Liberal Government. would 
be able to hold out in possession of 
power during the whole allotted time of 
a Parliament’s existence, I must say 
that I do not feel much confidence in its 
possession of such a principle of vitality. 
Much eager and animated discussion is 
still going on as to whether the Govern- 
ment will deal first with the Budget or 
with the veto of the hereditary chamber. 
To me it seems only natural and at the 
same time reasonable to hope that the 
veto of the House of Lords will be put 
absolutely out of the way before Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues can under- 
take any other effort at legislation. 
Suppose they began the coming session 
by bringing forward the Budget, what 
would there be to prevent the Peers 
from throwing out for a second time 
the financial project which they were 
able to throw out without possibility of 
prevention only a few months ago? I 
assume, therefore, with confidence that 
the Government is fully prepared to be- 
gin the work of the new session with 
the struggle against the veto of the 
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THE COMING OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT 


Peers on financial questions, and will 
then pass on to deal with the conditions 
of the Budget. The Government has 
assuredly a majority amply strong 
enough to carry out the national policy 
which would deprive the House of 
Lords of all power over the disposal of 
the national finances. Then will come 
the time for testing, first in the House 
of Commons and afterward, if neces- 
sary, by another appeal to the national 
decision, whether Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
Budget is the natural outgrowth of 
England’s financial development. 

In the meantime the Prime Minister, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
most or all of their colleagues, have al- 
ready returned to their local quarters. 
Many or most of these hard-working 
statesmen had been enjoying a much- 
needed holiday in some of the regions 
of southern France, and Mr. Asquith, 
who was one of these, extended his 
period of rest and relief as long as it 
could be fairly spread out. The news- 
papers in London, and, indeed, thruout 
the provinces, enter into much discus- 
sion as to how far King Edward and 
his Prime Minister are in thoro under- 
standing with regard to the policy 
which the latter intends to bring first 
under the consideration of the House 
of Commons. The general impression 
seems to be that Mr. Asquith has been 
in full and frank communication with 
the King on the whole subject. King 
Edward has long since won for himself 
and thru all political parties the credit 
of being a thoroly unprejudiced and 
fair-minded sovereign in his considera- 
tion of ministerial arrangements, and 
Mr. Asquith is not in any sense the sort 
of man who would be likely to plunge 
into any course of sudden political ac- 
tion likely to bring him into misunder- 
standing with so judicious and even- 
minded a sovereign as the present. 

We hear already some very confident 
statements as to changes about to be 
made in the composition of the Minis- 
try. No one of these changes is be- 
lieved to be caused by any dissatisfac- 
tion with this or that statesman about to 
be transplanted to a new position, but 
we were given to understand that in 
every instance the change is the result 
of a common agreement and a sense of 
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common and general advantage. Thus, 
we are assured that Mr. Winston 


Churchill is to become chief secretary 
to the Viceroy of Ireland, in the room 
of Mr. Birrell, who is expected to fol- 
low Herbert Gladstone as Home Secre- 
tary. It seems to me that Winston 
Churchill might safely be regarded as a 
rising statesman most likely to find a 
cerdial welcome in Ireland. His gifted 


SIR EDWARD GREY. 


father, the late Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, all too early removed from that po- 
litical field which he loved and adorned, 
was ever most friendly in his dealings 
with the Irish cause and the Irish 
National representatives during the 
years when he sat in the House of Com- 
mons as leader of the fourth party. I 
remember those years well. We, the 
Trish Nationalist members, with Parnell 
then as our leader, sat in close compan- 
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From the Illustrated London News. 


THE LEADER OF THE IRISH NATIONALISTS— 
JOHN REDMOND. 


ionship with Lord Randolph and his 
comrades on the benches of Opposition 
during the long struggle which Parnell 
and his followers carried on against the 
Liberal administration. 

The observer from outside the imme- 
diate world of Westminster’s political 
atmosphere may perhaps be inclined to 
believe that there are no such splendid 
figures to be seen representing British 
statesmanship just at present as we used 
to contemplate during quite recent chap- 
ters of our history. We have not had 
for a long time a Gladstone, great 
statesman and great orator alike, great- 
est orator and most popular leader of 
the House of Commons for several 
generations. Then there were the Earl 
of Derby and Benjamin Disraeli, two 
men the like of whom the Tory cause 
has not had in our days. Perhaps it is 
as well for what may be called in a 
sense the dignity of history that no such 
leaders should have been thrown away 
on the condition to which that Con- 
servative cause has been brought by the 


recent guidance of the House of Lords. 
If, however, there should come out of 
the present crisis a complete change in 
the constitution of the second chamber, 
it is quite to be expected that a new 
chapter of history may open for the 
aristocracy of the coming generation. 
In the meantime it is evident that the 
absorbing interest of the vast majorities 
of observers is centered on the future 
of the hereditary chamber, and the best 
and readiest way of getting rid of its 
power of veto over the system of taxa- 
tion based on the principle of popular 
representation. 

It will probably have much interest 
for most of my countrymen in the 
United States and in Canada if I direct 
their attention to the fact that there has 
just been a full-page illustration in The 
Illustrated London News containing as 
its front and most conspicuous figure a 
likeness of John Redmond, the present 
leader of the Irish National party in the 
House of Commons, and of many other 
figures beside, around and behind him. 
A descriptive paragraph printed beneath 
this illustration tells us: 

“Owing to the numerical closeness of the 
two bigger political parties in the new Parlia- 
ment, he may find that he and his little band 
of Nationalist followers are masters of the 
situation—the tail, in fact, that wags the 
dog.” 

Then the writer goes on to say: 

“In the background, as shadows of the pol- 
icy of the past, are Mr. Redmond’s political 
‘ancestors —if I may use such a term of a 
group which includes a living politician, Mr. 
Justin McCarthy. Reading from left to right, 
they are Henry Grattan, who, first as a mem- 
ber of the Irish Parliament, and later as a 
member of the Imperial Parliament,was one of 
the first bitter opponents of the Union (died 
1820) ;, Mr. Justin McCarthy, who upon the 
fall of Parnell became the chairman of the 
Irish Parliamentary party; Mr. John Mitchel, 
the leader of the Young Ireland movement, 
who was sentenced to fourteen years’ banish- 
ment to Van Diemen’s Land, but escaped to 
America, returning many years afterward to 
Ireland, where he was elected member for 
Tipperary in, 1874, but was declared ineligi 
ble; Mr. C. 5. Parnell, the famous leader of 
the Home Rule party from 1880 to 1890; Isaac 
Butt, who inaugurated the modern home rule 
movement in 1870; and Daniel O’Connell, 
leader of the repeal agitation in 1841, who 
was imprisoned for sedition and conspiracy.” 


I may notice the fact that the artist 
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who produced the likenesses, which are 
many or most of them very good, and 
the writer of the descriptive paragraph, 
both forgot to introduce at least one 
very important and characteristic figure, 
that of John Dillon, himself the son of 
a great Irish patriot and who succeeded 
me as leader of the Irish party when I 
retired from that position in 1896 ow- 
ing to broken health. The author of 
the paragraph seems also to have a 
peculiar way of arranging dates, as, for 
instance, when he brings John Mitchel 
later in the list than myself, altho there, 
of course, we must bear in mind that he 
is reading the portraits from left to 
right as they show themselves in the 
illustration. The whole arranging of 
the figures seems to me somewhat be- 
wilderingly constructed, but then they 
are, we are told, “shadows of the policy 
of the past,” and shadows can hardly 
be expected to move in chronological 
order. 
London 


has 


not during the last 
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month been shone upon by any light of 
literature which illumined its macro- 
cosm or its microcosm, as its observers 
might choose to call it, with any espe- 
cial beams of brilliancy. We are in- 
deed rather early just yet for the book 
publishing season ‘to enter into its full- 
est and brightest activity. The opening 
season of the year begins its distribu- 
tion of literature about this time and 
keeps on making its outpour for some 
two months yet to come. The books we 
get during that season are still indeed 
and have been for many recent years 
chiefly novels of the modern day and 
romances of any day to which their 
authors feel drawn by natural inclina- 
tion. Then, of course, there are also 
biographies and histories and personal 
memoirs, and every now and then there 
comes some new venture into the re- 
gions of poetry. This year, however, 


we do not seem to have been illumined 
or bedazzled, as the case might be, by 
any streamings of meteors in the poetic 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS, THE COLONIES, AND THE BOAD OF TRADE: 
r Edward Grey, the Earl of Crewe, and Mr. Winston Churchill leaving Downing Street together. 


Unconventional photograph from the Illustrated London News. 
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or literary sky, and altho the year has 
not indeed advanced any great distance, 
yet most of us can recall to memory 
many years which were ushered in by a 
far greater epoch-making illumination. 

I have just heard that some of the 
reports of ministerial changes which I 
have already mentioned in this article 
are inaccurate. It is now positively 
and authoritatively stated that Winston 
Churchill has been created Home Secre- 
tary in the room of Herbert Gladstone, 
who is appointed Governor-General of 
the new colony of South Africa. I feel 
certain that Winston Churchill will 
make his appointment quite welcome to 
the English public in general, but at 
the time when I heard that he was to be 
made secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland it struck me as one of the 
interesting freaks of history that a par- 
ticipation in the government of Ireland 
should now be given to the son of the 
man who had lent countenance and even 
some help to Charles Stewart Parnell in 
his work of obstruction to the Lib: ral 
Ministry of that day. Of course, Lord 
Randolph Churchill was never a Home 
Ruler, but still in his days of parlia- 
mentary obstruction he often became 
what would be called in slang phrase a 
pal of Parnell’s in his work of obstruct- 
ing the Liberal Government, and now, 
behold, here is his son, Winston Church- 
ill, becoming a member of a Liberal 
Government pledged to the concession 
of Home Rule. 


Lonpon, ENcLAND. 


The Differences at Princeton 


BY A FRIEND OF PRINCETON 


E are growing accustomed to the 
W exploitation of Princeton Uni- 
versity as an experimental or 
testing ground for educational explo- 
sives. Such innovation is startling, how- 
ever. During the administration of Dr. 
McCosh reform and advance proceeded 
in that place with slow and equal step. 
He left it fully abreast of his times, hav- 
ing introduced a partial elective system 
and organized graduate instruction on a 
high plane. It was by him that the rage 
of anti-fraternity agitation was soothed, 
and the existing social clubs substituted 
for that vacuum which nature abhors in 
social as well as physical life. 

His successor presided during a period 
of quiet growth and consolidation, ac- 
cepting existing conditions, accumulat- 
ing endowments, and presenting to the 
public, with his magisterial power, the 
ideals of high, intellectual life and of 
Princeton traditions. The scope of grad- 
uate instruction during his term of office 
was considerably enlarged and the num- 
ber of graduate students materially in- 
creased. This occurred to such an ex- 
tent that in Princeton, as in the other 
universities of the country, the status of 





the graduate student, the organization of 
graduate life, and the relation of a semi- 
professional instruction to the purely 
cultural training of undergraduates 
claimed the attention of the ablest men 
among professors and trustees. With 
the advent of President Wilson, cautious 
announcement was made that the grad- 
uate students of Princeton were to be 
recognized as an integral portion of the 
university, that their dignity as disinter- 
ested scholars was to be emphasized, and 
that appeals would be made for build- 
ings and endowments proportionate to 
the importance of so great an advance. 
It is very recent history that in due 
time this plan was completed, in very 
large measure under the fostering care 
of ex-President Grover Cleveland, then 
chairman of the trustees’ committee in 
charge of the graduate school. The de- 
tails of the contemplated establishment 
were such that he was fully convinced it 
would “conserve the advanced scholar- 
ship which our nation needs in every 
branch of useful activity.” He could 
not “doubt that the way will be open for 
Princeton to occupy with honor and 
glory the unique field which, as a pio- 
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THE DIFFERENCES AT PRINCETON 


neer, she has entered upon. Speaking 
for myself, I want to say to you” (this 
letter was written to the dean of the 
graduate college) ‘that I have never 
been enlisted in a cause which has given 
me more satisfaction or better feeling of 
usefulness.” 

But it soon appeared that the life and 
instruction of the undergraduates were 
of greater immediate concern to Presi- 
dent Wilson and the circle of his friends 
than the advancement of the highest 
learning in Princeton. The educational 
world is familiar with the inauguration 
of the preceptorial system by the united 
and unanimous action of trustees, fac- 
ulty and graduates. The expense was 
enormous, but it did not dismay the 
alumni, who came to its support with a 
liberality unprecedented. They have 
funded a portion of the requisite ex- 
pense, and continue, by annual contribu- 
tions, to make good a very large deficit. 
The system is still on trial. Its success 
seems exactly proportionate to the num- 
ber of able and devoted young scholars 
who can be secured as preceptors for a 
small salary. 

With this costly experiment still 
awaiting results, the next proposed re- 
form was one demanding even larger 
resources. It was known as the quad- 
rangle system, and appeared to many as 
a plan for the compulsory association of 
students with little or no regard for their 
own desires, in surroundings with the 
forming of which they had nothing to 
do, and in which, therefore, they could 
feel no interest. The idea took shape 
without knowledge or discussion in 


either faculty or graduate circles gener-° 


ally, and when finally announced, met 
with such a storm of disapproval that it 
was judiciously withdrawn, at least tem- 
porarily. But it left behind, unfor- 
tunately, a residuum of distaste and sus- 
picion. Meantime, a generous bequest 
had put at the disposal of the trustees 
a large sum of money; and this for a 
graduate college or dormitory on terms 
which an overwhelming weight of legal 
opinion has declared to leave the lega- 
tees absolutely untrammeled. 

Almost immediately the lurking dis- 
sension among the authorities came to 
the surface, and during four years the 
question of reversing ex- President 
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Cleveland’s plan to locate the graduate 
school somewhat aside from the heart of 
undergraduate life has been discussed 
with considerable acerbity. The original 
plan had commended itself to President 
Wilson; at the present moment he de- 
clares it to be incompatible with univer- 
sity ideals, thus making a complete 
about-face in his attitude. What may 
be called the bursting of an educational 
storm was made known to the public at 
large when Mr. Procter came forward 
in support of the Cleveland plan with an 
offer of half a million, mostly for en- 
dowments, on condition that others give 
a like sum. This offer the trustees for- 
mally accepted and they have never de- 
clined it. It was withdrawn when Presi- 
dent Wilson’s supporters in the board of 
trustees gave the generous would-be 
founder to understand that his action 
was so embarrassing as to approach 
something like lése-majesté. 

The matter has been widely discussed 
in public prints far and near thruout the 
country, but all the information obtain- 
able leaves interested readers in painful 
vacillation and doubt as to what may be 
the principle or ideal violated or shat- 
tered by the actual and accepted gift of 
$300,000 and the proposed gift of 
$1,000,000 more for the advancement 
and support of the highest learning in 
an American university. Graduate stu-° 
dents are, for the most part, far from 
opulent. They were to be housed as 
are undergraduates. Those of limited 
means were to be supported by fellow- 
ships in proportion to their promise and 
ability. The best professors obtainable 
were to be put at the service of those 
students who could profit by their in- 
struction. It is perhaps useless, but it is 
highly interesting, to speculate as to 
what underlies this great convulsion in 
an old and respected institution, whose 
trustees, faculty and graduates were re- 
cently renowned for their union and 
harmony, but who now present the sad 
spectacle of disunion and bitterness. 

It cannot be that this is a conflict be- 
tween democracy and plutocracy, for the 
Cleveland plan, supported by Mr. Proc- 
ter, especially provides for the complete 
democracy of the life and surroundings 
of the graduate students. In nothing 


do the rich so exhibit their essential 
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democracy as in foundations for opening 
careers to those who have talent. The 
bone of contention cannot be the site, 
for one of the sites which President 
Wilson had chosen and personally urged 
upon Mr. Procter for his approval was 
but a few hundred feet less distant from 
Nassau Hall on the east than the one 
formally chosen by the trustees and pre- 
ferred by Mr. Procter, on the west. It 
cannot be said that the plan which the 
most unaristocratic of democratic Presi- 
dents “felt would conserve the advanced 
scholarship which our nation needs in 
every branch of useful activity” violates 
either national or university traditions. 
Every great educational institution ex- 
pands in grounds, in administration, and, 
normally, in a federal way. There is 
honest ground for difference as to 
whether professional or semi-profes- 
sional students, which graduates are, 
should live in intimate relation with the 
undergraduates of our older universities. 
We believe that we state correctly the 
opinion of those who have had most to 
do with graduate students when we say 
that as yet the overmastering influence 
in older universities is that of under- 
graduate life. If this is true, the com- 
ing development of the highest Amer- 
ican scholarship depends upon safe- 
guarding the leisure and labor of semi- 
professional graduate students from the 
disturbing influences of that attractive 
and fascinating life during which our 
lads are blossoming into manhood under 
the influences of study mainly or alto- 
gether cultural. 
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Excluding these conditions, then, as 
untenable, and considering the tore of 
the university publications on the sub 
ject, we are forced to believe that the 
truth is largely a contest for autocratic 
control; and, if this be true, the sooner 
harmony is accomplished and a return 
made to normal evolution the better. 
The. world cannot dispense with such 
princely munificence for educationa! 
purposes, especially when, as in this case, 
it provides an added safeguard to our 
traditional democratic attitude. Men 
pass, but institutions go forward with 
the nation and the race. A single gen- 
eration may not retard its progress. 

We must deplore one perversion of 
this question ; that which seeks to find in 
the association of scholars, young or old, 
any parallel with political organization, 
President Wilson has had kindly men- 
tion as a possible leader of one of our 
great parties. It is deplorable that, for 
reasons of political strategy in his own 
State, and in even wider circles, these 
latest turmoils in Princeton should be 
used by mistaken friends as_ political 
capital. There is no finer indication of 
American sense and disinterestedness 
than the steady elimination from politics 
of the great State universities in the 
West. Shall we see, without a protest, a 
reversal of such splendid form in one of 
our Eastern institutions of learning, a 
great and venerable university, famous 
always for its intellectual and_ social 
democracy ? 


New Yor« City. 





God’s Gifts 


BY JULIA B. CADY 


Gop gives us joy that we may give, 
He gives us love that we may share, 

Sometimes He gives us loads to lift 
That we may learn to bear. 


For life is gladder when we give, 
And love is sweeter when we share, 

And heavy loads rest lightly too, 
When we have learned to bear. 


New York City. 
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Suez and Panama 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW 


[This is Mr, Bigelow’s second article, written for Tae INDEPENDENT, on his trip around 
the world. The first letter appeared in our issue for February 3, 1910.] 


tells me that Chinese fleets float- 

ed fluently thru the Suez Canal 
one thousand years before the birth of 
our Saviour, and that for a thousand 
years in our era merchants traded thru 
this waterway, connecting Canton and 
Calcutta with Constantinople and Cadiz, 
by means of Arab dhows or the Boughi 
boats which are still the marvel of the 
great eastern Malay Archipelago. Also 
do we learn that Cleopatra used this 
canal in making her escape after the 
naval disaster off Actium. All of which 
inclines me to think that in matters hy- 
draulic there’s nothing new, and in mat- 
ters of the Panama Canal our wise 
course is to learn from our engineering 
forbears—be they Ptolemy’s, Muha- 
med’s, de Lesseps or John Bull. 

Of John Bull at Suez I can speak but 
as reflecting what a man can see who is 
here for the third time in twelve years— 
and in that interval, short as it is, much 
is obviously indicative of improvement. 
Port Said, which was but a bundle of 
hutches when the canal was commenced, 
is now a beautiful city of nearly 50,000 
people, with broad, clean avenues, mod- 
ern sanitation, public buildings and pri- 
vate residences suggesting permanency 
and honest administration. At the center 
a charming little park, with a monument 
to de Lesseps as beautifully executed as 
it is richly deserved. Each day Suez 
grows in beauty, health and commercial 
importance. The houses have not that 


Mm’ friend the German archeologist 


- dredges can make berths. 


shabby, ephemeral appearance that marks 
those of Colon; here they are built as 
companion pieces to the Pyramids. 

Suez is now far more than a mere 
canal entrance for steamers to stop a 
few hours and coal before proceeding to 
the Red Sea and beyond. It has become 
a seaport independently of the canal. 
Dredging is the chronic exercise of the 
authorities, not merely deepening and 
widening the existing canal line of 80 
miles, but cutting out huge basins, where 
fleets of merchantmen can load and un- 
load their wares from East and West. 
The shipping grows faster than the 
The town 
grows more rapidly than the camels can 
travel who gently come from the shore 
in long caravans, laden with sand which 
they spill from their backs in order to 
raise the land for the prospective house 
builder. “Aida” was sung shortly be- 
fore the Franco-German War of 1870 in 
order to celebrate the completion of this 
great canal; but little did even the great 
dreamer de Lesseps dream that what he 
accomplished was but the beginning of a 
great work only now dimly outlined to 
prophetic eyes. There was no thought of 
linking Cape Town to Cairo in 1870! 
Today they are projecting here a vast 
railway terminus, in anticipation of a 
Port Said that shall be to Central Africa 
what San Francisco is to Western United 
States. 

About the streets of Port Said I 


strolled with a French engineer on the | 
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canal works; his father worked here be- 
fore him and so did his grandfather. He 
is happy here. He tells me that the British 
protectorate is just and gentle, and that 
Jew and Gentile, Mahomedan and Chris- 
tian, all regard it, if not perfect, at least 
a vast improvement on anything hitherto 
experienced by them or their fathers. 
“Not a revolver has been fired here in 
my time,” said my French friend, to im- 
press me with his opinion that Port Said 
was perfectly safe, night or day; that 
crime was rare or non-existent. 

When first I visited this place it was a 
byword for wickedness, a refuge for 
outcasts and criminals ; today it is clean, 
law-abiding and prosperous. What is 
the secret? Nothing but plain old Bible 
teaching. The Briton has planted the 
seed of justice in Egypt, and his reward 
is in sight. 

Prophecy is dangerous; likewise anal- 
ogies. But danger has its charm, and 
therefore let me add that Suez and 
Panama suggest kinship in that each is 
in tropical climate and each is a resort 
of mosquitoes; each lying low and re- 
quiring much filling in and draining. 
But de Lesseps at Suez was perpetually 


hemmed in by not owning the land ad- 
joining his enterprise. We, on the con- 
trary, can do what we please. De Les- 
seps used the local Arab or Egyptian 
labor; we use the local or West Indian 
negro. We have immense advantage at 
Panama in the Chagres River, which not 
only can provide an inexhaustible supply 
of pure, sweet water for the cities of the 
future, but, when properly dammed in 
the upper reaches, affords endless elec- 
tric motor power. 

Colon is destined to be another Port 
Said, a great port of call, the terminus 
of a great railway that shall unite Cape 
Horn with Colon, as Cairo now with 
Cape of Good Hope. For this great 
commercial capital we are now laying 
foundation. Now is the time to reserve 
the water front as a park for rich and 
poor. Now is the time to lay out broad 
avenues; open places at frequent inter- 
val. Above all, now is the time to antici- 
pate the gamblers who grow rich on the 
unearned increment of land value—let 
the Government as paramount landlord 
make wise laws against overcrowding 
and against land speculation. 

CEYLON. 


Beyond the Gates 


BY S. H. M. BYERS 


WE often wondered, she and I, 
What thing might lie behind the wall, 
Whose gate stands open when we die, 
Then sudden, shuts beyond recall. 


We longed and looked, and dear ones past 
As if on wings in viewless air. 
No path they left, nor shadow cast, 
They sailed and sailed, we knew not where. 


Sometimes when twilight gathered round, 
Each spake to each when lamps were low, 
And never yet God’s answer found; 
We only said, We do not know. 


Then came a promise each to each, 
Our thoughts still on the gate divine, 
Beyond the wall, if one has speech, 
Who enters first shall give a sign. 


One summer day she left my side, 
A struggle and the angels won; 
And that sad gate that stood so wide, 
I heard it close and all was done. 


And then I waited for the sign; 
If love could pierce the mighty wall, 
Then she would speak, this lost of mine; 
I listened, but no word at all; 


Till once, with Nature all in tune, 
I walked beneath the myriad stars; 

The breath of night was on the June, 
And God seemed letting down the bars. 


And all at once I seemed to hear 
Celestial music in the sky, 

And her sweet voice, so soft and clear; 
And then I knew we do not die. 


Sr. Heren’s, Des Mornes, Ia. 
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Pragmatism and Anti-Pragmatism 


To those who have been deterred by 
lack of time and opportunity or by other 
reasons from following in the various 
philosophical journals the discussions of 
pragmatism which for the last few years 
have filled so many of their pages, the 
collection of essays by Professor James 
on The Meaning of Truth’ will be found 
convenient. But those who wish an 
“introduction” to the subject should first 
read his earlier volume, “Pragmatism,” 
of which this is the sequel, since it is 
much easier for the layman to under- 
stand him when he is stating his own 
case in his own way than in the present 
volume, where he has to adopt the more 
scholastic language of his adversaries, 
the abstractionists. But for all who love 
a good fight—with no blood flowing— 
this book will be attractive, for Pro- 
fessor James wields a sharp sword, altho 
he does not slash about so savagely with 
it as Professor Schiller. He is chiefly 
concerned with explaining and defend- 
ing against misinterpretations the defini- 
tions of truth he put forth in ‘“Prag- 
matism” : 


“True ideas are those that we can assimi- 
late, validate, corroborate and verify. False 
ideas are those we cannot.” 

“The truth of an idea is not a stagnant 
property inherent in it. Truth happens to an 
idea. It becomes true, is made true by 
events,” 

“The true, to put it very briefly, is only th 
expedient in the way of our thinking, just as 
the right is only the expedient in the way of 
our behaving. Expedient in almost any fash- 
ion, and expedient in the long run and on the 
whole of course; for what meets expedie: tly 
all experience in sight won’t necessarily meet 
all further experiences equally satisfactorily. 
Experience, as we know, has ways of boiling 
et and raking us correct our present for- 
mulas. 


That is, pragmatist and anti-prag- 
matist do not differ so much as to the 
meaning of truth as they do in regard to 
what it attaches to. According to the 
pragmatist truth is not a property of 
objects; it is a property of our beliefs; 





_'THe MEANING oF TRUTH. 
tism.” By William James. 
Green & Co. $1.25, 


A Sequel to “Pragma- 
New York: Longmans, 
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it is that property which makes certain 
of our beliefs profitable to us as indi- 
viduals and as a race. In these contro- 
versial papers directed against various 
adversaries Professor James is most em- 
phatic in his refutation of two common 
misconceptions—‘“slanders,” he calls 
them—(1) that the pragmatist denies 
reality, and (2) that he uses mere per- 
sonal gratification as the test of truth, 
regardless of agreement with the opin- 
ions of the rest of the world and consis- 
tency with the rest of his own opinions. 
The controversy is, in fact, primarily 
over what shall be the battleground. It 
is like a fight between a lion and a shark, 
each trying to drag the other into its 
own element, the pragmatist all the time 
insisting on concreteness and the anti- 
pragmatist on abstractness as the true 
environment of the philosopher. 

Professor Schinz objects to prag- 
matism on the ground that it is devised 
for the purpose of bolstering up religion 
and protecting democracy, as in his 
opinion a general knowledge of the reai 
truth about the universe would be fatal 
to both. So far from making usefulness 
the test of truth, as the pragmatist does, 
he holds that pragmatism may be useful, 
but it is not true. Or to quote his own 
words : 


“Pragmatism will triumph, but because it is 
false, not because it is true; for from the so- 
cial point of view the false is preferable to 
the true.” } 

“How is it in America? The intellectual 
class does not reproduce itself; immigrants, 
sprung from inferior classes, overspread the 
country more and more. For this population 
and for that of the civilized world of the fu 
ture, scientific determinism would be danger- 
ous, such a population would make a bad use 
of the truth. Truth has nothing to do with 
life.” 

Professor Schinz believes in an intel- 
lectual élite to whom may be permitted 
the knowledge of things as they are, but 
for the masses, who unfortunately are 
prone to carry their ideas into action, 
the truth cannot be allowed full sway, 
2 ANTI-PRAGMATISM. An Examination into the Re- 
spective Rights of Intellectual Aristocracy and Social 

e 


mocracy. By Albert Schinz. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.50. 
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but must be modified and controlled by 
expediency, opportunism and pragma- 
tism. Curiously enough, he cites in sup- 
port of his aristocratic theory, not only 
Mallock, author of “Aristocracy and 
Evolution,” but also W. J. Ghent, whose 
satire on prevailing social tendencies, 
“Our Benevolent Feudalism,” was first 
published in THe INDEPENDENT. We 
wonder which of these two, Mr. Ghent 
ort Mr. Mallock, will feel most disgusted 
at being thus classed with his often an- 
tagonist. 

Professor Schinz’s method of attack 
is to pluck off the leaves of the artichoke 
one by one. He detaches from the prag- 
matic philosophy all its intellectual ele- 
ments, until there is left a mere irra- 
tional stump that nobody would own. 
He deprives it of its adherents by ques- 
tioning in turn the genuineness of the 
pragmatism of Poincaré, of Dewey, of 
Schiller, and even of James. As com- 
pensation for thus depopulating the sect 
he pads out the roll of pragmatists with 
the names of dead people, Abelard, 
Thomas Aquinas, Pascal, Rousseau and 
Kant. 

It is hardly fair to deny to the prag- 
matists the use of reason merely because 
they question the competence of formal 
logic to decide all questions. It seems to 
us more correct to look upon the prag- 
matic movement as essentially the carry- 
ing over into the fields of religion, ethics 
and sociology of the method by which 
modern science has won its unprecedented 
triumphs, the method of holding theo- 
ries and conceptions as working hy- 
potheses, temporarily useful in limited 
fields for specific purposes. This mode 
of thinking is adopted more or less by 
all scientific investigators and has been 
most clearly exprest by Ostwald and 
Poincaré. 

3ut apart from its destructive crit- 
icism and its somewhat startling social 
philosophy, Anti-Pragmatism is of inter- 
est from its observations on the psycheol- 
ogy of the American people in compar- 
ison with the French, for whom this 
book was first written. Professor Schinz 
is witty, well read and outspoken. 

According to Professor James, the 
little volume entitled What is Pragma- 
tism,” “for its clearness and good temper 


‘ 3Wuat Ts Pracmatism? By J. B. Pratt. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
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deserves to supersede all the rest of the 
anti-pragmatistic literature.” This praise 
from an opponent is a sufficient recom- 
mendation of the book. It is a fair- 
minded exposition and criticism. The 
only fault we have to find with it is that 
Professor Pratt devotes more space than 
it is worth to the attempt to discriminate 
between the pragmatism of James, 
Dewey and Schiller. It is not so impor- 
tant to find out how much these men 
differ as on what they agree and why. 


s 
The Catholic Encyclopedia 


TuHE Catholic Encyclopedia, which has 
now reached its sixth volume,* sets a 
high standard in articles of a statistical 
and geographical description. In this 
volume the articles on France, Germany 
and Geography are fine pieces of work, 
and, along with one or two other studies 
of similar character, lend a notable dis- 
tinction to this sixth instalment of the 
great undertaking. In these days, how- 
ever, geographical and statistical articles 
are of far less importance in such a 
work as the Catholic Encyclopedia than 
thoro, competent studies on matters of 
history and apologetics. And in just 
these vital departments the encyclopedia 
most grievously falls short. We cannot 
blame the editors for this. They must 
protect the work from the slightest sus- 
picion of Modernism, and must there- 
fore exclude a great deal that is now 
part of the very alphabet of critical 
studies. Here we have, for instance, an 
article on the Gospels—certainly the 
most important topic in the volume, and 
perhaps in the entire work. It is given 
three and one-half pages, while Gothic 
Architecture has sixteen, and a fearfully 
dry discussion of the theological techni- 
calities of Grace has been favored with 
twenty. Obviously the momentous prob 
lems-of Gospel study are not treated at 
all. The pity of it is all the greater, in- 
asmuch as the author of the article is a 
splendid scholar, who could have done 
the work in a distinguished manner. It 
is not his fault that he has not done so. 
The Jesuit author of the “Genealogy of 
Christ” has produced an article whtch is 
a scandal to scholarship. The account of 
Gregory II of course makes no men- 


*Tue Catnotic Encyciopepta. Volume VI—Fathers 
—Gregory. New York: R. Appleton Company. $6. 
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tion of that Pope’s written permission to 
a man whose wife had contracted lep- 
rosy to marry again, on condition that 
he support the afflicted woman. Gratian, 
the father of Canon Law, was less ultra- 
inontane, for he scored Gregory for the 
crime of it. Instead of tiresomely en- 
deavoring to minimize the Galileo affair, 
l‘ather Gerard would have done better 
simply to transcribe the exact words of 
the two decrees in condemnation of the 
earth’s orbital and axial rotation. That 
citation would settle the matter, but per- 
haps not in the right way. The strenu- 
ous attempts of the author of “Fetish- 
ism” to maintain that fetish worshippers 
hold the belief in one supreme God and 
Creator will appear rather weird to stu- 
dents of comparative religion. The fol- 
lowing statement concerning Blessed 
Gerard Majella speaks somewhat vocif- 
erously for itself. This young man, we 
are told, “was favored with infused 
knowledge of the highest order, ecsta- 
cies, prophecy, discernment of spirits 
and penetration. of hearts, bilocation, and 
what seemed an unlimited power over 
nature, sickness and devils.” 

We have left for the last our high 
appreciation of the article on Gnosticism, 
and our grateful acknowledgment of 
Father Robinson’s study of Francis of 
Assisi. 

& 
Doctor Rast. By James Oppenheim. New 
York: Sturgis & Walton Company. $1.50. 

This book is a collection of short 
stories, the scenes of which are laid in 
the gray tenement life of the East Side. 
A young Jewish doctor is the center of 
interest in them. He has come down 
among his people to do charity, but with 
an emotional sympathy and understand- 
ing characteristic of idealists of his sort 
his attitude is not that of the aloof 
“worker.” He becomes a great heart 
armed with a lancet for the spirit as well 
as for the body. When “Rizpah,” an 
ardent girl Socialist, comes to him to 
learn the truth about her eyes he tells 
her that she is going blind, but he gives 
her a new social sight which clears her 
impetuous mind of revolution and gives 
her a constructive kindness toward all 
classes. In the romance of the “Unborn” 
he teaches two lovers, one of whom has 

developed tuberculosis, the necessity of 


renunciation for the sake of posterity. 

On the whdle, however, the stories have 

suffered by being massed in such close 

proximity. The note of them is too con- 
tinuously that of hysterical pathos and 
the hero feels too intensely and acts too 
dramatically. 

& 

The Involuntary Chaperon. By Margaret 
Cameron. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.50. 

There are two forms of writing which 
have been much tabooed lately by casual 
readers—that of the letter and that deal- 
ing primarily with travels. The author of 
this book has used both these forms and 
yet has succeeded in escaping the dis- 
cursive style of the public letter-writer 
and the touring tone of the sightseer. 
The scene is laid in a number of the 
South American countries thru which 
the characters are traveling. The chap- 
eron writes the letters, which are filled 
with many significant things about these 
countries next door to us, to whom, she 
complains, we are so indifferent, while 
all other nations are putting in sturdy 
thumbs. 

] 


A Political History of the State of New 
York. By DeAlva Stanwood Alexan- 
der. Vol. III. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $2.50. 

Mr, Alexander has carried his history 
of New York politics into a third vol- 
ume, which covers the years from the 
outbreak of the Civil War to the rise of 
Governor Cleveland. Seymour, Fenton, 
Tilden, Seward, Tweed and Conkling 
are the names that project themselves 


‘most forcefully from his pages. But 


they do not give to it any pronounced 
unity, and it is doubtful whether the 
history of the State of New York has 
any unity. Here, more than in most 
other States, the local field is the train- 
ing course for politicians with national 
aspirations, and the statesman is forever 
looking over his shoulder to see whether 
he has gained the national audience for 
which he longs. The cross purposes of 
State politics and national interests have 
always been exceedingly intricate. Only 
a few New Yorkers have ever succeeded 
in leading order out of chaos, while 
these have been the great politicians who 
have risen thru their perspicacity to the 
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seats of the mighty. State history is a 
serviceable handmaid for the larger 
story of the nation. It needs to be writ- 
ten as Mr. Alexander is doing it, with 
all honesty and accuracy obtainable. 
There is no other book on New York 
that is as useful as this promises to be. 


as 


The Human Way. By Louise Collier Wil- 
cox. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50. ; : 

These essays are a collection of solaces 
for those for whom the salt of life has 
lost its savor. They are for those who 
have, as the author puts it, discovered 
“the horrible discrepancy between desire 
and fulfillment”; who have lost the fire 
of endeavor and have only endeavor left. 
The book will appeal to the reflective 
reader of essays and not to one desirous 
of information. Such information as it 
possesses is of a limited and personal 
area, The style is epigrammatic, tho the 
epigrams are often debatable as to their 
truth. The essays are full of optimistic 
stoicism and lessons in common sense. 
They seek to teach us how to project 
ourselves into other relations and thus 
learn to forget or to bear with fortitude 
our individual disappointments. 


as 


Idealism as a Practical Creed. By Henry 
Jones, LL. D., Litt. D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2 net. 

Philosophy need not always be a dismal 
and laborious species of literature. Pro- 
fessor James can be light-hearted and 
debonair in the discussion of its most 
intricate dogma, as was Friedrich Paul- 
sen among the Germans. Rudolf Euck- 
en’s pages are a continued oration, and 
high eloquence also characterizes these 
lectures of Professor Jones, of Glasgow, 
delivered before the: University of Syd- 
ney. He will have his meaning clear, 
and he declaims his creed with the pas- 

sion of a prophet and the fervor of a 

poet. Every idealist quotes Tennyson’s 

“Flower in the crannied wall,” but Pro- 

fessor Jones has a snatch of good po- 

etry every few pages. In the table of 

contents it is a bit strange to note a 

chapter on Wordsworth and Browning 

following a discussion of freedom, but 
in the text the transition is not abrupt. 





He will have it that idealism is a prac- 
tical creed for today, not because we 
need it, nor because we must believe 
something and might as well believe 
what we like, after the manner of the 
pragmatists, but because it is true. His 
lectures are good reading of a damp, 
raw evening, when the sticks in the fire- 
place refuse to burn; the stupidest fire- 
man will make them burn after the ele- 
vation of such philosophy. 


as 


The American of the Future and Other 
Essays. By Brander Matthews. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Professor Matthews discourses pleas- 
antly and instructively upon the English 
language, American manners, character 
and humor, spreadeagleism, simplified 
spelling and a number of other subjects 
more or less related. The magazine 
reader has seen some of these papers be- 
fore; if he is appreciative of well- 
balanced judgments, of good scholarship 
and of a graceful style, he will be grate- 
ful that the papers have been collected 
under a single cover. Professor Mat- 
thews looks with equanimity upon the 
mingling of races in America—a race- 
blending that has caused not a little mis- 
giving upon the part of those who set 
great store upon the preservation of the 
purity of the Anglo-Saxon breed. Fresh 
infusions of alien blood are desirable for 

a healthy stock, and no matter how great 

may be that infusion, we shall still retain 

our two best inheritances, the English 
language and the English common law. 

There is a happily drawn comparison of 

the characteristics of the French and the 

English languages, and a more detailed 

comparison of the French, the English 

and the American character. The sub- 
ject of idealism in American character, 

a matter that has employed the pens of 

a good many French, German and Ital- 

ian critics of America, is treated in a 

vigorous and commonsense manner. 

Idealism may have a practical side to it, 

and an Emerson or a Lincoln, tho with 

his gaze fixt on the stars, may yet keep 
his feet firmly planted on the soil. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s famous half- 

playful characterization of the French as 

candid, incapable of friendship, fairly 
honest and rather indecent toward 
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women ; and of the English as hypocrit- 
ical, capable of strong friendship, dis- 
honest and fairly decent to women, is 
brought into requisition. But the author 
believes that if the various races were 
graded by points upon the essential vir- 
tues, the great disparities on particular 
counts would pretty nearly even up on 
the total. The book is printed as the 
work of a propagandist of reformed 
spelling should be, with many elisions 
of unnecessary letters; it is therefore 
strange to see, in the spelling of the 
middle part of Alfred Russel Wallace’s 
name, the addition of a letter / which 
the scientist himself disdains to use. 


as 


Sir Philip Sidney. By Percy Addleshaw. 
With twelve illustrations. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 


Mr. Addleshaw’s Sir Philip Sidney is 
a very readable book—readable because 
the author has made himself variously 
acquainted with the scandals of Eliza- 
beth’s time; because, moreover, he has 
rather industriously collected a few facts 
which, with a plentiful addition of in- 
ference, almost persuades us that Sir 
Philip must have got spots of the pre- 
vailing pitch upon his immaculate gar- 
ments. Almost; not quite. There is a 
growing number who think that, pitch 
being a product of Nature, no man, not 
even a Sidney, can be wholly a man 
without some of it concealed about his 
person. Mr. Addleshaw accordingly 
finds the pitch, just where he expected 
to find it, in Sir Philip’s religion—too 
austere; in his politics—tainted with an 
unnatural hatred of the much maligned 
Catholic Church; in his morals, which, 
of course, must have been correctly de- 
picted in his sonnets, devoted to “Stella,” 
or Lady Penelope Devereux under the 
disguise of “Stella.” It is true that Sir 
Philip, as a boy, was in Paris and wit- 
nessed the St. Bartholomew massacre. 
But, according to Mr. Addleshaw, Cal- 
vinism, too, abounded in pitch. So did 
Lutheranism. Protestantism was very, 
very wicked, and Sidney was bigoted. 
Catholicism was by no means so bad as 
it was painted. The Jesuit, too, was 
particularly misunderstood. “No set of 
men,” says Mr. Addleshaw, “can show 


so splendid an army who stood up for 
all that was good and right.” There is 
“nothing in the evidence against them 
much more substantial than a soap bub- 
ble,” he tells us. With Philip of Spain - 
removed, so his argument runs, Catho- 
licism in those days would have had 
hardly a seamy side at all. William of 
Orange did not find it wholly so in 
the Netherlands ; nor Coligny in France; 
nor does Parkman so paint it in Canada. 
And even Mr. Addleshaw occasionally 
forgets. He falls foul of himself as a 
critic. Sir Philip had undoubtedly seen 
the Lady Penelope and perhaps fallen in 
love with her when she was a maid of 
twelve, and perhaps he would have mar- 
ried her when she was older, and so have 
made happy her father, the Earl of 
Essex, who died desiring the match. He 
may—easily and most naturally; it is 
very human—have found his love for 
her not diminished by time, nor by her 
marriage to a man to whom she was not 
very faithful. But a liaison with her in 
those later days—that is another thing. 
And the author brings to bear upon the 
question no new facts. He settles on the 
ltaison on the strength of that beautiful 
exercise in Elizabethan verse, ‘‘Astro- 
phel and Stella,” known and discussed 
by a few friends of Sidney during his 
life, but published only after his death. 
Our author argues that the sequence of 
sonnets, hardly to be surpassed in their 
quality of “notable images” and in their 
sense of reality, must have stated the 
exact truth and spelled out a liaison; for 
Sidney’s “unswerving truthfulness, his 
deep feeling, and his utter lack of humor 
must be remembered.” This is Mr. 
Addleshaw’s view, when he is discussing 
the sonnets. But the humor, so plenti- 
fully lacking then, becomes suddenly 
abundant enough when the “Apologie 
for Poetry” is analyzed; and this is the 
point where the critic falls foul of him- 
self : “If the ‘Apologie’ did nothing else,” 
he says, “it proves that its author had a 
pungent sense of the ridiculous at 
times.” And again, “Philip also shows a 
sense of humor, as indeed he does thru 
out the essay.” And again, lest we for- 
get, “The treatise is admirably arranged, 
and is full of scholarship, even of humor, 
and logic.” 
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Literary Notes 


.The Messrs. Harper have added to their 
“Reader's Library” The Great English Short 
Story Writers, in two volumes, provided with 
introductory essays and notes by William J. 
and Coningsby W. Dawson. The introductory 
material consists of a review of the evolution 
of this form of fiction, in the first volume, and 
of a study of the short story as it is written 
today, in the second. Both are sound state- 
ments of facts and theories generally held on 
the subject. The stories reprinted are twenty- 
eight in number, beginning with Defoe, and 
out of the total no less than fourteen are by 
American authors. (12mo, each, $1 net.) 

..It was, if we mistake not, one of the 
New York Sun’s bright young men who be- 
thought him, a_few_ years ago, of writing a 
review of the City Directory, and ingeniously 
produced an entertaining column of reading 
matter. A similar way of treating Who’s Who 
for 1910, which has just made its appearance, 
would, no doubt, yield many columns of curi- 
ous and valuable material, and perhaps an ad- 
ditional column or two of puzzles that might 
be headed “Why Who’s Who?” Since, how- 
ever, there is no middle course for treating a 
work of this kind in a literary column, the 
bare statement of the publication of the new 
volume must suffice. This is the original Eng- 
lish work, not its American counterpart. (Mac- 
millan, I2mo, $2.50 net.) 

.The sad state of our daily press is oc- 
cupying many minds that occasionally unbur- 
den themselves in print or on the platform. A 
late addition to the discussion of the prob- 
lem is James Edward Rogers’s The American 
Newspaper, which plainly indicates that our 
papers are what their readers make them, and 
that it is the educational, cultured, social and 
economic conditions of the day that mold this 
public. Much of what Mr. Rogers says is to 
the point; he pins his faith to a possible re- 
habilitation of the newspaper, but, on the other 
hand, it may well be that the press in its evo- 
lution will never return to the position and 
the functions it once held and upheld. Of 
course, this writer devotes considerable at- 
tention to the newspaper as a money maker; 
he would perhaps have seen several new 
lights, or at least obtained some new view- 
points, if he had bethought himself of studying 
it as a money loser more ruinous than almost 
a other commercial enterprise of modern 

ays. 

...-A large amount of information concern- 
ing the language, text, and versions of the Old 
Testament is found in Dr. Alfred S. Geden’s 
Outlines of Introduction to the Hebrew Bible 
(Scribner’s, $3.50). The work does not cover 
the ground of such introductions as those of 
Driver and Cornhill, which treat of the date, 
authorship, and literary character of the sev 
eral books of the Old Testament, but is con- 
cerned rather with the history of the Old Tes 
tament language, texts, and versions. In the 
last chapter the author treats briefly the origin 
and literary character of the Pentateuch, main- 
taining a moderately conservative position. 
Dr. Geden is a teacher of Hebrew in the Wes- 

leyan College, Richmond, England. 
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Pebbles 


“’m an author, you understand, spending 
my vacation on a farm to get local color. 
How much will board be?” 

“Ten per week,” replied the farmer, “and $2 
extra if we’re expected to talk dialect.”—Kan- 
sas City Journal. 

“But, Cousin Bertha, how did you make the 
acquaintance of your second husband ?” 

“It was quite romantic. I was out walkin, 
with my first, when my second came along in 
an automobile and ran him down. That was 
the beginning of our friendship.” —Fliegendc 
Blaetter. 

Ir is presumed that the editor of the Rush 
ville News has been having a lively time of it 
since the publication of the following “Lost” 
item: 

“Lost—A little dog about the size of Jo: 
Hazel’s feet, ears like Charles Atkinson’s 
Looks like Willie Gardner in the face, and 
hair like Ed. Morgan’s. When last seen was 
headed toward Rushville; if found leave at 
Gardner’s restaurant and -receive reward.”— 
Atlanta Constitution, 


Tue Harvard Lampoon is authority for the 
following rules concerning electives which 
have recently been drawn up for the benefit 
of the class of 1914: 1. Every student enter- 
ing Harvard College in the year 1910 is re- 
quired to take during his college course be- 
fore receiving his degree of A. B., S. B., or 
H and must pass with a grade of C or D (see 
catalog pq 55864 for details), at least four 
courses from each of the following groups 
in such a way that no two such courses in- 
volve either concentration or distribution ex- 
cept in special cases when by a vote of the 
faculty and consent of instructor and bursar 
also the medical adviser ex officio a student 
intending to try for a degree with distinction 
or the wrestling team providing he weiglis 
one hundred and sixty-five pounds and who 
has passed his Freshman courses with a grade 
of B or above and strength test with 900 or 
over may substitute for any one single course 
in any single group any other single course 
of any other single group not prescribed for 
Freshmen and not contained in those primari- 
ly for graduates on condition that he notify 
the college office of his intention not sooner 
than the last Friday of January nor later than 
the first Saturday of February of the year in 
which he proposes the change to take effect 
in default of which he may be fined five hun- 
dred dollars ($500), which, however, docs 
not preclude further action on the part of the 
parietal or administrative boards unless he 
has so signified his intention previous to the 
aforesaid application. 

2. In all other cases he shall be suspended 

ev. J. H. Jowett, of Birmingham, Eng 
land, tells of a lay preachers’ conference, in 
which a veteran described his method of ser 
mon preparation. “I take my text,” he said, 
“and divide my sermon into three parts. In 
the first part I tell ’em what I am going to 
tell "em; in the second part—well, I tell ’em: 
in the third part I tell ’em what I’ve told’ 
em.”—Catholic Citizen, 
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Bribery in Legislation 


Tne investigation of the purchase or 
defeat of legislation in this State by 
money opens a much larger question 
than that involved in the innocence or 
guilt of a Senator at Albany. It is easy 
to see how money was used to purchase 
a criminal lot of legislators by putting a 
sufficient number of bank bills in an en- 
velope and giving it to them. That is 
plain sailing, a simple and stupid way. 
The legislation proposed may have been 
good or bad; and there may have been 
other reasons for passing it or defeating 
it, such as the will of the State boss; but 
the occasion could be used by leeches to 
suck blood for themselves. Doubtless it 
has been so used often by some people, 
by men who were in politics for what 
they could make out of it. Giving the 
money in hand is a crude way to get the 
result, even more crude than allowing 
the legislator to win it at cards. 

But there are other ways equally effi- 
cacious ; and probably the best is by mak- 
ing large contributions to a campaign 
fund. We had striking examples of it 
exposed in the insurance investigation in 
this State a few years ago, when we 
learned that large contributions were 





made to both parties so as to secure the 
favor of both. This was something in 
addition to the “yellow dog fund” pro- 
vided for direct personal corruption at 
Albany, the very name of which fund in- 
dicated the contempt which the givers 
of it felt for its receivers. Possibly the 
receivers could have fairly returned the 
sinister compliment. 

Attention has been called within a few 
days to other great contributions to cam- 
paign funds, or attempts to get them, for 
the purpose of controlling the policy of 
the national Government. Senator Platt 
left behind him a vicious bequest of 
shame which he attempted to bestow on 
the memory of President Harrison. The 
substance of it is, that in return for his 
influence and an immense contribution 
by Senator Platt for the campaign, Mr. 
Harrison, if elected, would make him 
Secretary of the Interior, with all the 
patronage and policy that position in- 
volves, but that he failed to keep his 
promise. President Harrison had learned 
that Senator Platt made such a charge 
privately, and he left behind him a most 
emphatic denial of the story. He had 
never made any such promise, and he 
kept himself strictly free from any en- 
tanglements, but it is easy to believe that 
Mr. Platt believed that his services, and 
his not overscrupulous securing for Mr. 
Harrison of the vote of the great State 
of New York, had earned for him the 
post which he coveted and which his 
friends believed he would get. Indeed, 
Mr. Elkins may have told him he would 
get it. But Mr. Harrison, one of the 
most conscientious Presidents we have 
ever had, would not submit to dictation, 
and was not willing to be purchased, and 
so he was not popular enough on renom- 
ination to get the vote of New York, and 
Mr. Clevelanti was elected over Mr. Har- 
rison, who had defeated him four years 
before in Mr. Cleveland’s own State and 
in the country. 

There are legitimate expenses in a 
political campaign ; there are also illegi- 
mate expenses. One of the great re- 
forms needed is to reduce the legitimate 
expenses and to suppress the illegitimate. 
One or two States are making experi- 
ments on this line. The law in Oregon 
provides that every voter shall receive, 
without expense to him, not only ballots, 
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but a handbook which shall give him the 
arguments by the supporters for every 
measure which may be referred to the 
people; and this will reach one or two 
hundred pages. Laws to limit expense 
have often been proposed, after the pat- 
tern of English legislation, but little has 
been accomplished beyond in some 
States, as in Massachusetts and New 
York, laws which require candidates to 
give a sworn statement of what they 
have personally expended to secure the 
success of the party ticket on which they 
have run. We need a national law which 
shall apply to all national elections, 
whether for President or for members 
of Congress, and which shall require that 
full reports be filed of receipts and ex- 
penditures by all political committees in 
charge of election funds. Of course the 
professional politicians do not desire such 
laws, and have hitherto succeeded in 
blocking them. They prefer “blocks of 
five” as in Indiana, which must be paid 
for. or bands of repeaters, as in this city, 
at times, or a hundred other forms of 
corruption which all cost money. And 
the enormous contributions made by rich 
corporations now forbidden in this State, 
given over to such men as Platt and 
Quay, were never meant to be used inno- 
cently; and it was expected that they 
would be paid for in legislation or ad- 
ministration. But we may believe that 
this evil is slowly passing by. It does 
not have the vogue it did. Legislators 
are less bought with free passes on rail- 
roads, or retainers of a hundred dollars 
a month, as in the case of Senator Allds. 
For an example of legislation intended 
to break up these evils consider the re- 
forms in Wisconsin. 
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A National Commonwealth 


YANKEE instinct has been formed by 
pioneering thru a free land continent. 
Originally the Puritans held land in com- 
mon, and largely tools, while the State 
was a commonwealth, and a village con- 
stituted a community, that is, a common- 
ality. The family was the earlier unit 
for voting, and it was slow work to 
bring individualism to the front. The 
real reason why women are without the 
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ballot today is because the family count- 
ed so strongly in town affairs, and the 
town in State affairs. 

But absorbing and subduing the conti- 
nent had a peculiar power in suppressing 
the weaker elements, and bringing to the 
front the Boones and the Masons and 
the Sir William Johnsons. There was 
land enough for all, but even at that the 
weaker went to the wall. The tendency 
every way was toward absolute owner- 
ship, and it was not thinkable that the 
State should enter upon a man’s posses- 
sions, to prevent him from cutting a tree 
where he chose, or damming a stream 
for his sole benefit. Laws restricting or 
regulating the planting and cutting of 
trees were early on the statute books, but 
they were nowhere obeyed. 

This pioneering work is done. The 
United States owns some five hundred 
millions of acres that individualism is 
unable to bring under agricultural con- 
trol. The new problems become com- 
munal and social, and there is no other 
way of facing them. Irrigation can be- 
come a power to reclaim two hundred 
millions of acres only under govern- 
mental direction. Conservation of for- 
ests has become an absolute necessity, 
even in our oldest settled States. Fuel 
will very soon become a subject to be 
considered in common; so also lumber. 

As for roads, it was seen from the 
outset that all highways must be held by 
the people, for the people, but no one 
foresaw the steam road and the trolley. 
Today our market facilities are depend- 
ent on the judgment and the will of 
corporations and private individuals. 
President Taft’s suggestions, in his spe- 
cial message, imply nothing more than a 
reaction to our original methods. ‘There 
is nothing subversive in his proposition 
to hold corporations that own our chief 
highways under governmental supervi- 
sion. 

The nation gave away what seemed to 
be inexhaustible public property and 
privileges. Suddenly it has become ev! 
dent that it yielded the fundamental 
commonwealth—the essential life of the 
people. It broke up and wasted almost 
to the verge of ruin. National right and 
national property are simply common 
property, and the people cannot be dis- 
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possessed. It did not seem self-evident 
that national property must be cared for 
and cultivated on exactly the same prin- 
ciples as personal property; with the 
same foresight to save and increase its 
value, or the people would become bank- 
rupt. 

Conservation is an economic and po- 
litical, but not a party question. To 
place our streams and our fuel and our 
forests and our mines under the wisest 
management is imperative. The National 
Conservation Association, in its report, 
speaks of forests as a crop, just as much 
as grain. Lumber is one of the chief 
freight commodities produced by the 
land. Its weight, per acre, surpasses 
corn, wheat, oats and barley. An acre 
is credited, in good lumber sections, with 
producing 3,000 pounds per acre, while 
only cabbage, onions and potatoes out- 
reach this. 

Up till the present time timber has 
been cut almost entirely from wild land, 
without much regard to the acres gone 
over. The time has come when the yield 
of wood per acre has got to be calculated 
just as we do the rest of the crops. It is 
estimated that the hard wood regions of 
Tennessee, where the fire is kept out, 
yield 3,000 pounds of wood yearly for 
every acre—under conservation princi- 
ples. Foresters say that we can do much 
better than this. In Europe the annual 
growth runs from 4,500 to 6,500 pounds 
per acre. We shall learn to do much 
better than that in this country. 

We are talking in terms that are en- 
tirely new. To speak of wood as an 
annual crop is hardly comprehensible to 
the old-fashioned farmer. When he 
cleared his wood lot he cut everything 
before him that was usable, and then he 
burned over the lot to get rid of the 
stumps and brush. It was his way of 
reducing a piece of land to corn or wheat 
culture. Now we begin to understand 
that we must conserve an acre of forest 
on exactly the same principles that we 
would an acre of apple trees; cutting 
only that which is ripe and saving the 
younger for maturity. Wood land, under 
the care that conservation means, yields 
yearly crops as regularly as the orchard 
or the small fruit garden. Marketable 
timber only is cut at regular intervals, 
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and the new growth is cared for as a 
future crop. 

Now, what we understand President 
Taft to propose is the adoption of prin- 
ciples of forestry that will limit the 
power of individual owners, and prevent 
the destruction of forest property as 
essentially public property. Every man’s 
street tree or grove tree has a social 
value as well as a strictly home value. 
Reforestation is also to be encouraged on 
cut-over lands and on the rough lands 
where agriculture of any other sort can- 
not be so well carried on. Covering the 
United States, this is a huge proposition. 
It makes the nation a Commonwealth, 
just as Massachusetts was a Common- 
wealth in its earliest days, with joint 
obligations on the part of every resident. 
A tree will hereafter be as sacred as 
money from the mint. This is what we 
need to feel, but we shall find it very 
difficult to establish this sort of social 
consciousness. Millions of trees are 
annually wasted, involving deterioration 
of climate, as well as direct pecuniary 
loss, not only to the individual owner, but 
to the public. Individualism will lose 
nothing of independence by this change 
of sentiment and policy, while the people 
will gain much. 

Meanwhile the National Conservation 
Association urges that our present tax 
laws must be modified. They prevent 
reforestation, because the owners cannot 
afford to be taxed for improvements that 
hold their profits far in the future. It 
is a good thing for the States to encour- 
age planting trees, and it is a good policy 
to encourage a forest owner to cut his 
timber conservatively ; but when the indi- 
vidual owner is obliged to pay an annual 
tax on his growing timber, it is no 
wonder that he cuts prematurely and 
usually cuts it all. It is the most direct 
way of escaping practical confiscation 
thru taxation. He naturally prefers to 
clear his land and plant crops that are 
not taxed. “It is better from every side 
that forest land should yield a moderate 
tax regularly rather than yield an exces- 
sive revenue temporarily, after which 
none at all.” The question is a complex 
one for the Government, but it must be 
solved, and that forthwith. Our eco- 


nomic life must find a fuller social ex- 
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pression; an expression not possible in 
the youthful era of growth, but demand- 
ed by a completer development. 

& 


Trusting Posterity 


THE serio-comic discussion of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller’s plan for improving 
the human race suggests one possibility 
of uplift which might be worked out, we 
imagine, without money and without 
price. Along with the real evils of 
famine and war, ignorance and fanati- 
cism, the paternal solicitude of each gen- 
eration for its reckless posterity has 
caused an incalculable amount of imagi- 
native misery. The human mind is a 
queer thing. We all feel sure that our 
forebears were a narrow, slow-going, 
circumscribed folk; yet we are not more 
confident of our own superiority over 
them than we are that our children and 
grandchildren will make a mess of the 
civilization that we have so carefully 
created, unless we tie up their heritage 
fast and forever. Our fathers and 
grandfathers held similar opinions. To 
the best of their ability they tied up our 
heritage and put the knot in the grip of 
the dead hand. 

Now one remarkable thing about Mr. 
Rockefeller’s plan is that he is willing 
to trust posterity. He proposes to let 
future generations use the foundation 
which he creates for their own purposes 
and according to their own wisdom. He 
is not worrying himself ill over their 
probable incompetency, and apparently 
he intends to round out his career on the 
golf links quite as if he were not putting 
the wherewithal to work, either evil or 
good, into the hands of trustees not yet 
born. 

In view of a faith so simple-hearted 
as this, Mr. John Bigelow’s objection 
that the Rockefeller benevolent corpora- 
tion will have all the powers conferred 
by the Constitution on the Federal Gov- 
ernment suggests invidious comparisons. 
The sapient gentlemen who framed the 
Constitution were not apparently so 
ready to trust posterity as this shrewd 
and successful business man of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries is. Their 


chief concern was to tie up the heritage 
of liberty and political wisdom which 
they were handing down so that no 
spendthrift 


heir could squander it. 
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Therein lies the cause of no small part 
of our present inconvenience. Hac we 
been trusted to amend this Constitution 
of ours in some simple and straightior- 
ward way, we might by this time be 
doing many useful things for ourseives, 
including doubtless some of the forward- 
looking experiments in civilization which 
the Rockefeller corporation will wish to 
undertake, 

It may well turn out that in thus set- 
ting a quiet but potent example of trust- 
ing posterity, Mr. Rockefeller is doing the 
greatest and most far-reaching thing for 
the human race that he has done in his 
whole life, either in developing industry 
or in disposing of the wealth created. It 
is at least a fair presumption that a peo- 
ple which has advanced so far in civiliza- 
tin as to have a belief in progress and 
to plan for new discoveries and new 
achievements will have a posterity that 
will know what it wants and how to get 
it, as well at least as we can prescribe. 
That posterity will have to loosen up a 
good many knots that we and our fore- 
fathers have tied, and will have to make 
a great many adjustments to environment 
and circumstance that we cannot fore- 
see. The generations to come, if they 
are to be worth encouraging and helping 
by us, will doubtless have sense enough 
to do what their times and occasions de- 
mand; and, happily, they will be able to 
employ the Rockefeller fund without 
having to waste any of it, or waste their 
energies, as we are compelled to waste 
ours in circumventing the unwisdom of 
past generations that could not bring 
themselves to trust us. If a social order 
should arise differing from that under 
which we live, they can still use this 
heritage. Civilization is a marvelously 
complex and a marvelously plastic thing. 
It can be promoted in ways which our 
minds, sophisticated tho they be, have 
not as yet conjectured. 


a 
The Ethics of a General Strike 


A LABoR strike is one thing, often 
quite defensible; a general sympathetic 
strike is quite another thing, and not s0 
readily justified. What such a strike 
means and is intended to accomplish can 
be seen in the attempt in Philadelphia. 

There was a strike of the street rail- 
way men. The public is not kept very 
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well informed of the questions in dis- 
pute, but the substance of it is that the 
company refuses to deal with the union 
directly, but insists on dealing with the 
employees ; that is, it will have an “open 
shop.” The union seemed to be losing 
its fight when a general sympathetic 
strike was ordered, a strike very nearly 
universal and complete. It was to in- 
clude the milkmen, the bakers, and the 
clerks in the grocery stores, as well as 
all mechanics. To make the effect of the 
strike more severe the Central Labor 
Union asked all members and all sym- 
pathizers to withdraw all their deposits 
from the banks. That goes farther than 
anything employed before, and shows the 
determination, - or desperation, of the 
leaders to win a victory at any expense. 

We do not raise any question, we say, 
of the ethics of an ordinary strike. The 
members of a union are then dealing 
with their own interests solely, or chiefly. 
They choose to quit work, and the other 
party has the right to take on other 
workmen. If peaceably conducted such 
a strike may be clearly legitimate. It has 
to do simply with the strikers, unless a 
riot is stirred up. But in such a case as 
the present the strikers definitely and 
purposely attack the general community. 
The purpose is to make the community so 
uncomfortable that it will compel the 
other side to submit. That is a very dif- 
ferent thing. 

Take this case. In order to get the 
advantages for themselves they think 
they ought to secure, they require the 
bakers, the milkmen and the grocery 
clerks to strike. They order them to re- 
fuse to supply the absolute necessities of 
the people. What are the babies to do 
that depend on the milk fresh every day? 
How many will they kill? What are the 
households to do that get their bread 
from the shops and are forbidden to buy 
flour at the stores? They would shut 
off the total supply of food from the 
third greatest city in the United States. 
They would, for the advantage of a small 
section, imperil the life of multitudes of 
the people and destroy the comfort of 
the rest. There is nothing Christian in 
that; indeed, nothing moral on any 
scheme of ethics. It is downright selfish- 
ness and cruelty, unjustifiable on any 
grounds. 
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Less directly dangerous to life, but yet 
similarly mischievous, is the proposal to 
cripple the business of the city by a sim- 
ultaneous run on the banks. The result 
would be most disastrous, but that is 
what is intended, namely, to take this 
means to force, as by violence, the city, 
unconsulted and against its will, to sup- 
port them in their contest. The great 
public is to be discommoded that their 
comparatively small number may be ac- 
commodated. That, again, is not Chris- 
tian and not ethical. It would appear to 
be a conspiracy in effect, and probably 
in law. 

It is not strange that a sympathetic 
strike finds but partial approval, and a 
general strike almost none at all. 


ws 
Mr. Taft’s Railroad Bill 


THE President very earnestly desires 
that the policies associated with the 
name of his immediate predecessor, and 
approved by himself, shall be enforced 
by legislation. Bills in support of these 
policies have been prepared under his 
direction. One of them is an elaborate 
measure increasing the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
providing for the more effective regu- 
lation of railroads. The Senate com- 
mittee has reported it substantially with- 
out change, a minority of two Repub- 
lican insurgents having attacked parts 
of it without effect. In the House com- 
mittee, however, serious opposition has 
been manifested by regular Republican 
members as well as by those who are 
called insurgents, and parts of the bill 
which were regarded by the President 
and his advisers as essential have been 
cut out or greatly modified. Therefore 
iz is difficult to foresee the fate of the 
measure. 

As originally introduced, it forbade a 
company to control a competing road by 
purchase of stock, but there was added a 
proviso that if a company at the time of 
the enactment of the bill should be hold- 
ing one-half the stock of another it 
might buy the remainder. This proviso 
has been stricken out in the House com- 
mittee, where some assert that it would 
legalize the Harriman railroad merger, 
which the Government is now asking 
the courts to dissolve, the prosecution 
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being directed by Attorney - General 
Wickersham, who wrote the proviso in 
question. It is an interesting coinci- 
dence that on the day when the proviso 
was eliminated by the committee, testi- 
mony was given in the merger suit 
showing that because of the proviso the 
Union Pacific, in January last, set out to 
acquire 50 per cent. of the Southern 
Pacific stock, bought 74,000 shares, and 
was about to buy the additional shares 
needed, when it learned that the proviso 
would ‘be rejected. The proviso was in- 
serted not for the benefit of such a com- 
bination, but to protect. mergers made 
long ago and now regarded as harmless, 
such as the union of the New York Cen- 
tral and the West Shore. There is a 
difference of opinion as to the effect of 
the adoption of it upon the Harriman 
merger. Some hold that it would pro- 
tect that combination and end the prose- 
cution now in progress; others assert 
that it would not. 

We shall not examine in detail the 
changes made by the House committee. 
It should be said, however, that when a 
measure of so much importance and of 


such scope is transmitted to Congress 


by the Administration, criticism and 
amendments must be expected. They do 
not necessarily indicate hostility to either 
the Administration or the policy in- 
volved. It could be seen at the begin- 
ning that the bill in question could be 
enacted only after thoro debate, and that 
its provisions would surely be modified. 
Those who recall the memorable contest 
over the Railroad Rate bill cannot ex- 
pect that a measure considerably in ad- 
vance of that bill, which is now the law, 
will move smoothly and speedily to en- 
actment. 

The changes made by the House com- 
mittee indicate that those who are re- 
sponsible for them would compel compe- 
tition rather than rely upon official regu- 
lation. While we do not say that com- 
binations which the Government seeks 
by prosecution to dissolve should be ap- 
proved, it seems to us that in the pro- 
posed additional railway legislation the 
chief aim should be to insure effective 
official supervision. and regulation, and 
that Congress should avoid modifications 
of the original bill which tend to with- 
hold a part of the additional power 
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which the Commission ought to have. 
The proposed Interstate Commer: 
Court, which the House committee hs 
virtually rejected, is meeded for a 
prompt settlement of litigation. It would 
also promote the effectiveness of supcr- 
vision by relieving the Commission »f 
certain duties which might better be 
performed by such a tribunal. 


st 


French Political Scandals 


Few pots nowadays can call the 
kettle black and glass has come into 
such general use as a building material 
that it is unsafe for anybody to throw 
stones. Whether the recognition of this 
condition of affairs has any other bene- 
ficial effect than the checking of phari- 
saical boasting is a question, but it may 
be acknowledged that we turn with a 
certain sense of relief from the too con- 
tinuous contemplation of political cor- 
ruption in our own country to the ex- 
posure of similar conditions in other 
lands. This feeling, however unjustifi- 
able it may be, has had abundant satis- 
faction in recent years. The rottenness 
of Russia, as disclosed by the war, was 
not unexpected, but that Japanese, 
whom we had been led to believe were 
in all military affairs inspired by the 
purest patriotism, should have been 
found guilty of cheating their Govern- 
ment on its purchases, came as some- 
thing of a surprise. So did the recent 
disclosuré in Germany of wholesale 
graft in army contracts, for the German 
officials, whatever their faults, had been 
esteemed generally honest. 

But what seems likely to prove a big- 
ger scandal than them all is coming out 
in France. America must take a hack 
seat. We have had men who combined 
politics and finance very profitably to 
themselves, but have we anybody to 
match with M. Duez, who got a rake-off 
of $2,000,000 in the handling of Govern- 
ment funds in the course of three or 
four years? No doubt we have indi- 
viduals capable of it, but we do not. give 
them quite such favorable opportunities. 
Nor in general does France. The mag- 
nitude of the defalcation is due to the 
exceptional occasion, the confiscation of 
the property of the Catholic Church 
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after the revocation of the Concordat. 
‘The settlement of an estate is apt to be 
a good thing for the lawyers, even the 
honest ones, and here were hundreds of 
ecclesiastical oragnizations all over the 
country dying intestate by sudden and 
not exactly natural deaths, leaving their 
property to the State. This property 
was of all conceivable forms—churches, 
schools, houses, distilleries and trust 
funds and endowments for various pur- 
poses, the accumulations of many. cen- 
turies, estimated to be worth some 
$200,000,000. Here was patronage ga- 
lore. The friends and the willing-to- 
become friends of the Government were 
given jobs as administrators. One man 
had charge of the settlement of the 
affairs of seventy-five of the congrega- 
tions. M. Duez had thirteen in his 
hands, and their accounts are in such 
confusion that the Senate commission of 
investigation is not able to determine the 
amount of the defalcation by several 
hundred thousand dollars. His receipts, 
kept in cipher, show that he had in his 
pay about 150 politicians and journalists. 
Other liquidators appear to be equally 
guilty so far as their opportunities went, 
and the ramifications of corruption may 
prove to be as extensive as in the Pana- 
ma affair: In fact, some of the names 
involved are familiar to us in connection 
with the history of the canal. 

In its political effect it is likely to 
equal the Dreyfus case. That peculation 
on such a scale should be possible is just 
ground for criticism of the Government. 
M. Briand, who is now Premier, orig- 
inated and carried thru the law sepa- 
rating Church and State, but there is no 
evidence that he is is to blame for the 
frauds connected with its execution. 
But if the Ministry is not overthrown 
this week by adverse vote in the present 
Chamber of Deputies it probably will be 
by the next Chamber, soon to be elected. 
The Briand Ministry is not in a position 
to make a successful appeal to the coun- 
try. It is running behind in its finances; 
it has not been able to carry out its pro- 
gram of social reforms; it has alienated 
the army of State employees by not per- 
mitting them to form militant unions; it 
has to face a revolutionary labor party 
of unprecedented strength, and a new 
clerical party that the Catholics, freed 
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from their entangling alliance with the 
State, have now been able to form. The 


present scandal gives point to the Cath- 


olic contention that the seizure of the 
ecclesiastical property was more for the 
purpose of crippling the Church than 
aiding the State. Whatever the intention, 
such at least seems to have been the re- 
sult. The Government has not got much 
out of the Cl.urch property and it has lost 
much thru the animosity and suspicion 
that have been aroused by the act and 
the way it has been carried out. If the 
money had gone. for public schools, 
workingmen’s pensions and such pur- 
poses as anticipated, little fault would 
have been found, for the nation, as a 
whole, had a good claim on much of this 
wealth, and the Church had forfeited its 
legal right to it thru its refusal to com- 
ply with the terms provided by the law. 
But to turn out friars and nuns into the 
cold world, and then to use a large part 
of their wealth to enable corrupt poli- 
ticians to lead fast lives is adding insult 
to injury. 
# 


Moving Pictures and Health 


It is a well known rule that every new 
form of popular amusement brings with 
it special dangers to health. The roller- 
skating rink with its dust and exercise 
in a confined space, the bicycle with its 
tendency to accidents, the automobile em- 
phasizing even this and adding the dan- 
gers from dust and exposure, are all typi- 
cal examples. Recently it has been 
pointed out that the latest form of popu- 
lar entertainment, the moving picture 
show, is liable to be more of a menace to 
health than any of the popular amuse- 
ments of recent years. This is all*the 
more serious because of the wide vogue 
that the moving picture show has ob- 
tained in the last year. There is scarcely 
a village of more than 2,000 inhabitants 
in this country now that has not its mov- 
ing picture show, and they exist occa- 
sionally in even smaller towns, while the 
larger towns possess them in ever in- 
creasing numbers. It is probable that 
the fad will die out in the course of the 
next few years, but in the meantime it is 
evident that great harm to health may be 
worked by them, for they are maintained 
as a rule under the worst possible 
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hygienic conditions and nearly everything 
about them favors the spread of disease. 

As a rule the buildings in which the 
moving picture shows are given were not 
constructed for amusement purposes and 
so have many disadvantages and sanitary 
dangers in the housing of crowds. They 
are usually buildings in the middle of 
blocks, with no ventilation except from 
the front and rear, and as any freedom 
in this matter would give rise to drafts 
ventilation is strictly limited. The shows 
themselves are conducted in the dark, 
even during the daytime, and therefore 
evidences of uncleanness about the place 
are to a great extent obscured. Crowds 
keep moving in and out, succeeding one 
another at intervals of about an hour all 
day, and thus raise much dust, grind up 
under their feet any sputum that may be 
present, while the comparatively high 
temperature maintained, partly because of 
the absence of proper ventilation and 
partly because of the heat of the moving 
picture apparatus, is sure to make every- 
thing dry and therefore more suitable for 
the dissemination of dust. It is in this 
dust-laden atmosphere that the audience, 
mainly women and children, are seated 
for an hour or more, breathing in con- 
tamination from the breath of others and 
from the lack of cleanness in the place. 

It is easy to understand all the dan- 
gers to health that are contained in such 
places. Most of the audience cough 
without taking any precaution to prevent 
the dissemination of any bacilli that may 
be in their mouths or in their lungs, and 
not a few of them do not hesitate to ex- 
pectorate on the floor, usually near the 
angles of seats or along the iron supports, 
just where it is most difficult to secure 
its thoro removal. Any one who has 
been present at the moving picture show 
knows that usually the conclusion of the 
show is the signal for an outburst of 
coughing, especially during the winter 
time, that has been supprest before 
because of the interest, but is now in- 
creased beyond what is even necessary by 
the fact that coughing, like yawning and 
sighing, is contagious. For such a place 
to be reasonably healthy the greatest 
care would have to be exercised in secur- 
ing thoro ventilation and frequent clean- 
ing. We would not think for a moment 
of permitting schoolrooms to get into 


the condition in which most of the mo. - 
ing picture halls are, yet it must not '¢ 
forgotten that a great many children 
spend several hours each week in these 
places and that no precautions at all are 
taken to keep them from being sources 
of danger for one another. 

Our experience with the examinations 
of school children for infectious diseases 
of various kinds in recent years has 
shown us that these diseases are not 
transmitted to any extent thru the air, but 
by actual personal contact of a victim in 
the early stage of the disease or in the 
convalescent stage with healthy children. 
The greatest of care is exercised now to 
prevent schools from being such a me- 
dium of contagiousness. When children 
feel a little ill, however, or when they 
are convalescing, it is almost the rule 
that they should be given the opportunity 
for some amusement by being taken to 
moving picture shows. They crave it, 
mothers find it hard to forbid them, and 
as there is no rule against it and no one 
to say anything about it, it is easy to un- 
derstand how often at least the minor 
children’s ailments may be thus diffused. 
There is no doubt that they furnish be- 
sides an excellent opportunity for the 
distribution of various kinds of vermin 
and that the intimate contact, so much 
more close than that of the schoolroom, 
has ever sq many more dangers, tho there 
are no safeguards against them because 
this new form of amusement has not as 
yet been with us long enough to be sub- 
mitted to sanitary regulations. . 

The most important feature of the 
danger from disease in these places is 
undoubtedly tuberculosis. When we re- 
call that about one in eight of our city 
population dies of tuberculosis and that 
at least twice as many sufferers from it 
are in an active stage of the disease at all 
times, so that probably one in four of the 
population, especially in poorer districts, 
may be sources of tuberculous contagion, 
it becomes easy to understand how much 
risk there is from this disease in such 
crowded places. The one hope of pre- 
venting an accumulation of tubercle 
bacilli in such a place would be to have 
absolutely free advent of sunlight for 
some hours every day, but this, of course, 
owing to conditions, is quite impossible. 
The only other thing that would make 
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such crowded rooms reasonably safe 
would be frequent cleansing and a liberal 
use of strong antiseptics. This latter pre- 
caution is practically as impossible as 
sunlight because the odor of most dis- 
infectants renders it impossible. Mov- 
ing picture places then very readily be- 
come foci for the dissemination of tuber- 
cle bacilli. ‘That this is no mere theoretic 
but on the contrary is an actual danger 
can be best appreciated from the experi- 
ence of physicians who have under treat- 
ment some of those who sing in these ex- 
hibition rooms, and especially those who 
tend the moving picture apparatus itself. 
It is a very common experience to have 
these people acquire tuberculosis as the 
result of their long hours in these places. 
Dr, Howard D. King, in a recent number 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, has found that a majority 
of the attendants at these shows who 
applied to him for treatment are sufferers 
from tuberculosis. 

It is evident then that definite precau- 
tions to prevent these places from becom- 
ing disease distributors must be taken. 
Boards of health must insist on more ven- 
tilation than at present, and probably 
will have to find some way of preventing 
the constant use of rooms for exhibition 
purposes to which the sunlight does not 
occasionally gain access. Careful pre- 
cautions might be taken with regard to 
expectoration not only by notices but also 
by the presence of attendants who warn 
offenders of their violation of the rules 
of the Board of Health. Probably also 
the hours during which shows are given 
will have to be shortened in order to per- 
mit thoro cleansing of the premises with 
a vacuum cleaner. If some such rules 
are not enforced most of the good that 
we are accomplishing by the recent thoro 
organization of school physicians will be 
neutralized by the opportunities for the 
dissemination of disease presented in the 
moving picture mone. 


Ex-Secretary Shaw’s Ex-Secretary Shaw 
Warning might be in better 
business than proph- 

eésying war with Japan. Japan wants, 
he says, to monopolize trade all about the 
Pacific Ocean. He complains that we do 
not control more than 6 per cent. of the 
thousand million dollars of imports along 





the Pacific Coasts. Well, why don’t we 
get more? Simply because we create 
conditions that exclude our commerce, 
while Japan does not. Japan encourages 
what we discourage. We had ocean 
trade once. The quarrel, what quarrel 
there is, is over Manchuria alone, where 
Japan and Russia claim and try to exer- 
cise special rights, as they do over their 
own territory. But Manchuria is only 
one province of China, and a very small 
fringe of the Pacific Ocean. With all the 
rest that does not rightfully belong to 
Japan we have the same right and chance 
as Japan has, if we have the sense and 
energy to use them. We regret to see 
Mr. Shaw stirring up terrors and ill-will. 
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One of the minor dis- 
advantages of the Es- 
tablished Church of 
England, yet serious enough, is that its 
clergy have no liberty to modify the mar- 
riage service, which is so archaic that it 
ought to be obsolete. No change can be 
made without the greatest difficulty. A 
member of Parliament has introduced 
eight bills into the House bearing on the 
rights of women, one of which asks the 
bishops in Convocation to draw up a new 
marriage service that will not be degrad- 
ing to women. The service makes the 
woman promise such submissive obe- 
dience to her husband as she cannot per- 
form. Lady McLaren, wife of the mem- 
ber who presents the bills, declares that 
women are treated in so humiliating a 
way by the working classes, and by other 
classes, because the Church, especially 
in its marriage service, encourages such 
treatment, and bases its teaching on the 
conditions which Paul found to exist in 
Corinth. If women have to make a false 
vow in marriage, Lady McLaren says the 
same is true of men. The husband says, 
in the presence of God and the assem- 
bled multitude, “With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,” which is, she says, 
“a great thumping lie.” Women married 
in Catholic, Jewish and Nonconformist 
Churches can, she says, keep their vows, 
while a woman married according to the 
rites of the Church of England cannot. 
She can, of course, be married by a mag- 
istrate, but that does not befit a fine social! 
function. 


Reform in the 
Marriage Service 
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The amazing con- 
sistency of the per- 
versity of Senator 
Jeff Davis had another illustration the 
other day when ‘he declared that he was 
lawyer for a company in Arkansas which 
was seeking favorable legislation in 
Congress. And, again, he was foolish 
enough to try to get his statement falsi- 
fied in the Record. Such cases of in- 
sistent wrongheadedness pass the limit 
of blundering, but they occasionally have 
been found in history or literature. 
Somewhere Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
says of Hegesias: 

“Was he so dense, so devoid of artistic feel- 
ing, as not to see which the ignoble or noble 
rhythms are? Or was he smitten with such 
soul-destroying lunacy, that tho he knew the 
better, he nevertheless invariably chose the 
worse? It is to this latter view I incline. Ig- 
norance often blunders into the right path; 
only wilfulness never does.” 


And Dryden says of Shadwell: 
“The rest to some faint meaning make pre- 
tense; 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense.” 
And Dr. Johnson said of Thomas Sher- 
idan: 

“Why, sir, Sheridan is dull, naturally dull; 
but it must have taken him a great deal of 
pains to become what we now see him. Such 
an excess of stupidity, sir, is not in nature.” 
So the Senator from Arkansas is not 
unique. 


Senator Jeff Davis’s 
Perversity 


as 

A committee of the 
Harvard faculty has 
been _ investigating 
the relative standing in the Law School 
of those who attained or failed to attain 
honors in college for scholarship, and 
the result does not support the claim that 
excellence in athletics promises excel- 
lence in the professional school. Out of 
127 college men who obtained the law 
degree with honor, there were 57 who 
had gained the highest ‘honors for schol- 
arship in college, 40 who had gained high 
honors, 20 who had simply gained 
honors, and orily 7 who had failed of 
honors and had graduated simply rite; 
and of these last 7 some had entered 
college in their senior year and so were 
not eligible for honors. These figures 
prove that the man who wins honors in 
the law school without having first won 


College Scholarship 
and Athletics 


them in coliege is rare, while the “sport’ 
of really low standing in college, bui 
who wakes up and achieves honors in th: 
law school is, as the committee finds an: 
declares, simply a myth. By far th 
overwhelming number of those who ac 
quire distinction in subsequent life are o 
those whose scholarship gave them dis 
tinction in college. They had native abil 
ity, and they added to it a genius for ap 
plication, for what is disparaging! 
called “grind.” President Lowell make- 
the following admirable comment: 


“Almost every undergraduate would |) 
proud to be told that he was destined in afte 
life to write a remarkable history, or to make 
a notable scientific discovery, and would be 
shocked to hear that he was to be the best pro 
fessional baseball player in the world; yet h 
commonly submits willingly to drudgery that 
would tend to prepare him for the latter. 
though recoiling from study that would fit him 
for intellectual work. This shows a dispro- 
portion between immediate ambition and rela 
tive permanent values, even as they stand in 
the mind of the undergraduate himself.” 

In other words, they can’t look an inch 
before their noses. 


The law: which is used 
to prevent passengers 
to or from Hawaii to 
engage passage on a vessel which carries 
a foreign flag is simply outrageous in its 
enforcement. For example, the recent 
treatment of the passengers on the steam- 
ship “Cleveland,” who were refused the 
privilege of landing at Honolulu but 
were met by no obstacle at San Fran- 
cisco, puts the Federal Government in 
the unenviable light of discriminating 
illegally in favor of the latter. The law 
was used as a threat to prevent a number 
of passengers stopping there whose only 
reasonable life-chance to see Hawaii was 
to land then, but the same law was not 
applied in the case of the mainland city. 
Not only are residents marooned in 
Hawaii by the coastwise law, but Ameri- 
cans are kept from entering when at the 
door and longing to enter in by this same 
iniquitous statute which evaporates when 
its provisions bear hardly upon a main- 
land port. If the law had been enforced 
at San Francisco a howl would have been 
raised against it thruout the Union, for 
some forty States were represented 


Discrimination 
Against Hawaii 
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ainong the 650 passengers on the “Cleve- 
land,” and States have votes in Congress. 
Poor Hawaii, with none, doesn’t court, 
and hence to enforce the law would not 
menace its unjust continuance. 

& 


The miserable folly of 
the system of war which 
holds in terror the na- 
tions of the civilized world is evident in 
the article on “Australian Defense,” bv 
Dr. Burgess. Australia does not want to 
fight, has no thought of attacking any- 
body, but is terribly apprehensive that 
Germany or Japan will some day pounce 
down on the coast, capture the unpro- 
tected cities, and burn them or demand 
a big ransom. Accordingly, first, Aus- 
tralia will build and command its own 
squadron, one armored and three un- 
armored cruisers, six destroyers and 
three submarines. How easily they 
would be captured if Japan or Germany 
were to send that way a really respect- 
Then these thirteen—yes, 
thirteen, vessels, will require 23,000 men 
to man them, taken out of productive in- 
dustry, and supported in busy idleness at 
a cost of $3,750,000 a year to be raised 
by taxation, while the thirteen vessels 
will hardly last ten years before they are 
obsolete or worthless. Then, next, Aus- 
tralia must create an army of militia, 
every male citizen of military age com- 
pelled to join it, and to give ten or 
twenty days every year to military train- 
ing. Thus not only are the 23,000 
men of the fleet taken out of the pro- 
ductive and taxpaying population, but 
from two and a half to three and a 
half weeks of working time is taken 
dut of the year of the most active work- 
ers. But this is not all. The young 
boys in school are to train half an hour 
every day to learn how to fight, and 
boys from fourteen to eighteen years of 
age will be organized in battalions and 
trained for sixteen days in the year, this 
to be increased after the age of eighteen. 
That is, boys are to be taught to be 
soldiers, fighters, to learn the military 
taste of war, and all out of fear of some 
other nation that is equally afraid that it 
will be attacked. It is a most unfortu- 
nate condition, utterly unchristian, but 
supposed to be a sort of national insur- 


The Pity of It 
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ance, and therefore worth while. It is all 
a burden, a nuisance, a terror, an obses- 
sion; and the most important duty of 
statesmen is to see to it that it comes to 
an end, and speedily. Then our squad- 
rons can go to the scrap heap, and we 
can close military and naval academies 
and let the boys learn some productive 
industry, and spend our taxes for the 
public benefit. 
& 


In certain sections of our 
country great debates be- 
tween rival denominations is 
still one of the institutions which at- 
tracts the multitude, and sects support 
their champions as they do their revi- 
valists In such sections the bitterness 
between them sometimes is extreme, but 
we have observed nothing else equal to 
that displayed in certain journals which 
support the remnant of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church which refuses to 
unite with the Presbyterian Church. 
We have in hand two numbers of The 
McGhee Observer, from which we cull 
such ill-smelling flowers of rhetoric as 
the following: “Ecclesiastical hyena 
snarling and snapping,” “devilish and 
out-deviled plans,’ “church hyenas,” 
“infernal church beasts,” “fiendish and 
hellish scheme,” “piratical Presbyterian 
Church,” “a worse gang of nullifiers and 
ecclesiastical despots than the Reelfoot 
Lake murderers.” The writer, the Rev. 
J. L. Goodknight, LL. D., from whom 
we have picked these posies, undertakes 
to explain why the Presbyterian Church 
has “become one of the most immoral 
organizations that has ever been in the 
United States.” It is because that is its 
nature: 


Religious 
Amenities 


“Can it be accounted for? Here is its 
source. The doctrines of Calvinism were in- 
spired by the Devil—and the Devil inspired 
the writing of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. The Devil got in some of the 
best days’ work in modern times while he 
was a member of the Westminster Assembly 
when it was writing the Confession of Faith. 
. . + I affirm that you cannot account for 
this lawless and law-defying spirit in the 
Presbyterian Church upon any other grounds 
than that it is inspired of the Devil.” 


We fail to discover in such language the 
fruits of the Spirit, which are love, joy, 


peace, long-suffering, kindness, good- 
ness, meekness. 
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One may doubt, if he will—for it takes 
will—whether the increased output of 
gold has any effect on prices; but the 
increased amount mined and put into cir- 
culation startles one who remembers how 
silver fell in value because of the product 
of the mines. The Engineering and 
Mining Journal gives the figures which 
show that from 1894 to 1909 the gold 
product of the United States has risen 
steadily from $39,500,000 to $96,500,000 ; 
that of Africa from $41,700,000 to $168,- 
830,000, and that of Australasia from 
$40,271,000 to $71,980,000, or a total in- 
crease for all countries from $181,175,- 
000 to $457,567,000; that is, every year 
has seen an increased output of gold, 
until now it approaches three times what 
it was fifteen years ago. It is not strange 
that gold should have become cheaper 
and goods bought with it dearer. 

& 

There.are many men of distinction and 
wealth whose death does not require 
mention from us, but the death of Dr. 
Klopsch does call for it, altho he was not 
a man.known in the field of politics or 
literature or finance. He was the plain 
publisher of a religious journal, The 
Christian Herald, and he had overmas- 
tering ambition, to help needy people. 
So he used his journal for this purpose 
Were there a massacre in Turkey or a 
famine in India, or a flood in China, he 
asked his readers for money, and he got 
it, four million dollars of it, and he sent 
it freely where it was needed. We have 
had no man like him, and his memory is 
blessed the world over.. 


& 


If, as proposed, English farmers should 
make a secret understanding that they 
will exterminate the foxes that harry their 
poultry, it would destroy a great Eng- 
lish institution, that of the fox-hunts, 
with packs of fox-hounds, which supply 
dukes and lords with so much enjoyment 
for their guests in the holiday season. 
The farmers would have to kill off the 
foxes surreptitiously, for the law protects 
these vermin. But would not the conse- 
quent reform of the habits and pleasures 
of the rich be a greater advantage than 
the protection of the fowls? Raising 
foxes to be hunted is not a noble pur- 
suit, and the pheasants would be left to 
be shot, which can at least be eaten. 


The contradictions of courts are the 
scandal of the law. The large majority 
of the Cumberland Presbyterians desired 
union with the Northern Presbyterians. 
and they united. But there was a minor 
ity left, and they appealed to the courts 
to declare the union illegal and to take 
the property. Five State Supreme 
Courts have declared the union legal, 
but the Supreme Court of Tennessee 
says the reverse. That means that the 
minority take possession of The Cum- 
berland Presbyterian, of Nashville, and 
the editor, the Rev. James E. Clarke, 
must go. But his subscribers will follow 
him to his new paper, The Presbyterian 
Advance, a good name, published in the 
same city. We wish him all success. 


There has been a quarrel between some 
benevolent people who wished to estab- 
lish in the outskirts of Lakewood, N. J., 
a sanatorium for children threatened 
with tuberculosis, but so much opposition 
was aroused by some of the citizens that 
the matter was referred to the Legisla- 
ture of New Jersey, which has enacted 
what is called a compromise measure. 
The compromise is of the sort described 
by a man suing for divorce. “My wife,” 
said he, “wanted linen sheets and I 
wanted cotton; and we compromised on 
cotton.” The sanatorium is to be moved 
to another town. 


Js 

The French Parliament has past a law 
which initiates a new feature in the pro- 
tective system. Every employer is taxed 
who employs more than five foreign 
workmen. The workmen employed are 
mostly Italians and Belgians, and _ it 
would be the simplest thing for Italy and 
Belgium to retaliate. Think what a ruin 
would fall on American industry if such 
a law were enacted here. What contrac- 
tor would pave our streets. 

& 

So Commander Peary was not willing 
that his negro companion, Henson, who 
went with him to the Pole, should lecture 
on the subject. It has been well said of 
Dr. Cook that he was a liar and a gen- 
tleman. 






















& 

Ex-President Eliot denies that he made 
the criticisms on the proposed Rockefel- 
ler Foundation that were ascribed to him 
a week ago. 
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Loans on Life Insurance Policies 


THE original idea of a life insurance 
policy did not carry the idea of a loan, 
with the policy as security. When a man 
insured his life it was for the purpose 
of providing protection for his wife and 
family or other beneficiary. The policy 
was regarded as more or less sacred, 
and the payments were made with the 
idea of preserving the protection it sig- 
nified without forfeiture if such a thing 
was possible. It is only within a com- 
paratively recent period that policy loans 
have had considerable place in the insur- 
ance world. They are one of the results 
of competition and legislation. At times, 
however, policy loans have proved ex- 
ceedingly helpful. During periods of 
financial stringency, when it was impos- 
sible to obtain loans in any other way, 
the various life insurance companies 
have loaned immense sums on their poli- 
cies. The one vital objection to a life 
insurance policy loan is that a very small 
percentage of such loans is used to pay 
premiums. Such loans, in a great ma- 


jority of cases, simply serve the selfish 
purposes of the head of the family. 
They tend to multiply lapses and neu- 
tralize the agent’s work and service by 


the depletion of his renewal list. Fur- 
thermore, a very small percentage of 
such loans is ever paid in cash. For the 
most part they are for miscellaneous 
purposes, or in too many cases have the 
loan funds been lost in speculation. If 
death comes during the loan period, it is 
true in the majority of cases that fami- 
lies are left to face hardship, distress 
and misfortune because of these policy 
loans. In the event of the death of a 
policyholder who has procured a loan on 
his policy, his beneficiary receives just so 
much less than the face of the policy as 
is represented by the amount of the loan. 
To that extent the original purpose for 
which the insurance is placed is diverted. 
Tue INDEPENDENT strongly believes that 
a policyholder should borrow on his pol- 
icy only as a last resource. Loans on 
policies are not only bad for the policy- 
holders, but they are liable to react as a 
detriment to the company making these 
loans. In the recent panic, for example, 
some companies were forced to sell some 


of their gilt-edged securities at a sacri- 
fice to provide funds for borrowers 
under their policies. The real function of 
life insurance is, after all, to pay death 
losses and not to make loans to the detri- 
ment of life insurance protection. In 
connection with the subject of policy 
loans it is interesting to note in passing 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently ruled that policy loans 
or premium lien note loans of life insur- 
ance companies are not liable to local 
taxation. This decision was arrived at 
in a case at issue between the City of 
New Orleans vs. The New York Life 
Insurance Company. It was held by the 
Court that policy loans were not loans in 
the ordinary sense of the term, but were 
rather in effect partial and anticipated 
settlements rather than mere loans. It 
is a good thing to take out a policy of 
life insurance, but it is a very bad thing 
to negotiate a loan on the life insurance 
policy after it has been written. 
Js 

A course of ten lectures on the theory 
and practice of life insurance by lead- 
ing insurance men will be given at the 
Central Branch of the Y. M. C. A. of 
Philadelphia beginning March 11 and 
continuing on successive Fridays. 
Among those who will participate in the 
course are L. G. Fouse, president of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; William S. Ashbrook, of the 
Provident Life and Trust Company; J. 
Burnett Gibb, actuary of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company ; Nelson F. 
Evans, superintendent of agents of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, and others. 


DisPaTcHEs last week from Chicago 
set forth that the St. Paul Mining Com- 
pany has entered into negotiations with 
counsel in regard to the settlement of 
the claims of widows and other rela- 
tives of Cherry Mine disaster victims on 
the basis of a flat rate of $1,800 per 
man. This rate of settlement was 
agreed upon at a conference between 
attorneys representing the widows and 
others interested and counsel for the 
Mining Company after sundry pay- 
ments of indemnity ranging between 


$800 to $1,200. 





Banks and Speculation 


Jupce Coxe, of the United States 
Circuit Court, in the course of a deci- 
sion last week, overruling a demurrer of 
. the defendants in a suit brought by the 
shareholders of the National Bank of 
North America against Charles W. 
Morse (now in the penitentiary) and 
Directors Havemeyer and Flagler, to 
recover money alleged to have been lost 
in speculation by Curtis, the president 
of the bank, and Morse, the vice-presi- 
dent, spoke plainly about speculation 
with the funds of such institutions. It 
was alleged in the complaint, he said, that 
it) various transactions pointed out with 
great particularity the funds of the bank 
had been used in the purchase of stocks 
of a highly speculative and fluctuating 
character ; also that the defendants knew 
of these transactions and ratified them. 
If these allegations were true, the lia- 
bility of the defendants was established. 
He continued : 

“Stock speculation is no part of the business 
of a national bank. Directors who engage in 
or knowingly permit it are unfaithful to their 
trust, and are liable for losses thus occasioned. 
They are chosen as the guardians of the funds 
of the bank to protect them from forbidden 
and unlawful uses, and are not permitted to 
subject them.to hazardous and ultra vires 
risks for their own benefit or for the benefit 
of others. If they knowingly permit the 
funds, which it is their duty to guard, to be 


plundered, they are liable and must restore 
the lost property.” 


Wages 


In Trenton, N. J., the street railway 
employees gained by a strike, last week, 
a wage increase of 15 per cent. Where- 
upon the corporation controlling similar 
railways in Reading, Pa., and Wilming- 
ton, Del., granted an equal advance to 
their men. There are indications that 
higher pay will be demanded and prob- 
ably obtained by the employees of many 
trolley companies. The action of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company and the 
settlement of the Baltimore & Ohio con- 
troversy probably foreshadow conces- 
sions by all the Eastern trunk roads to 
their trainmen, altho this is not yet ad- 
mitted. The Lehigh Valley gives an in- 
crease ranging from 7 to 12 per cent. to 
its conductors and engineers, with a bet- 


a 
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ter arrangement of hours. Mediation in 
the Baltimore & Ohio dispute has given 
much that thé men demanded, and the 
basis of settlement may be accepted on 
other roads. The company’s concessious 
are both in wages and in hours. It is 
probable that the bituminous coal \opera- 
tors will find it necessary to grant at 
least a part of the increase demanded by 
the miners. Owing to the higher cost 
of living and to the discussion of the 
causes of it in legislative bodies and else- 
where, corporations will find it difficult 
to oppose successfully the demands for 
higher pay, especially if they are increas- 
ing dividends, and some increase in the 
general average of wages will be shown 
before the end of the year. 


& 
....Orders for 10,100 steel cars, the 
cost of which will be about $12,000,000, 
were placed in Pittsburgh last week. 


....Owing to a shortage in the flax- 
seed crop, the price of linseed oil is 
higher now by about 50 per cent. than it 
was six months ago, and the prices of 
paints and other commodities of which 
the oil is a part have been affected, 


...-One hundred men prominent in 
Wall Street affairs have organized a 
company to build automobiles for their 
own use. After the wants of the one 
hundred stockholders have been sup- 
plied, the company will build machines 
of the same kind for the public if there 
is a demand for them. 


....In the last ten years the cost of 
cross ties for railroads has increased 
about 35 per cent. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, which spent $2,129.- 
630 last year in renewing ties between 
New York and Pittsburgh, began in 
1902 to plant trees which would eventu- 
ally furnish ties. It has planted 3,482. 
186 trees, 1,054,010 of which were set 
out 1n 1909. 

....About 300,000 corporations have 
made returns to the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, as required by the new law im- 
posing a tax on their net incomes, and 
returns from about 25,000 more are ex- 
pected. It is thought that the tax will 
yield this year a little more than $25,- 
000,000. Argument as to the constitu- 
tionality of the law is to be made in the 
Supreme Court this week. 
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